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through “commandments” or “prac- 
tical experience”—just as Johnson 
argues that reversing the great noise 
of unreflective contemporary life 
“requires no trillion-dollar invest- 
ment.” By simply sitting and read- 
ing—or not reading—we each have 
the resources we need to affect the 
world indelibly. 


Mark Trecka 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fenton Johnson’s glorification of 
suffering mars his otherwise valu- 
able discussion of solitude. His rhe- 
torical question, “How else do we 
learn the dimensions and power of 
love except through suffering?” in- 
vites other questions. How about 
through shared joy? Don’t the thrill 
of passion and the marvelously reas- 
suring dependability of long-term 
intimacy teach us plenty about the 
dimensions and power of love? Al- 
though Johnson says that “the path 
to liberation runs through suffer- 
ing,” I have always experienced suf- 
fering as far less liberating than joy. 

Johnson writes, “The call to unre- 
strained consumption ... is trotted 
before us at every hour of every day 
in every popular medium.” But we are 
living in a therapeutic age at least as 
much as in a consumerist one. Amer- 
ica’s culture of therapy invites us to 
treat suffering as an opportunity for 
personal growth, imposing an extra 
burden on those who have more than 
enough to contend with and encour- 
aging their families and friends to be 
unsympathetic if the sufferers fail to 
measure up. 


Felicia Nimue Ackerman 
Professor, Brown University 
Providence, R.I. 


Corrections 


A review by Terry Castle [New 
Music, May] misstates the given name 
of a jazz musician. He is Albert Ayler, 
not Alfred Ayler. In the same review, 
Robin Williamson’s place of residence 
is incorrectly identified. Williamson 
lives in Cardiff, Wales, not in Califor 
nia. We regret the errors. 
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EASY CHAIR 


EK. my birthday last year, my wife 


bought me three hours with Chris 
Davis, a master falconer and breeder 
of hawks. My time would be spent 
meeting the hawks that Davis flies 
and following them into the scrubby 
woods and deadfalls behind the 
buildings of the University of Massa- 
chusetts in Amherst. I went with an- 
other man who'd gotten the trip as a 
birthday present from his wife. 

Davis has been a master falconer 
since 1979, but, technically speaking— 
the language of hawking and falconry 
is extensive and ancient, like the lan- 
guage of heraldry—on the day of my 
visit he was an austringer, a handler 
of hawks. Davis raises Harris’s 
hawks, a species native to the Amer- 
ican Southwest. “Harris’s are the 
only hawks that hunt in packs, like 
wolves,” he told us, “and for the same 
reason: their usual prey in their native 
environment—jackrabbits—are larger 
than they are.” The birds looked 
plenty big when Davis took two of 
them from his van, holding them on 
his heavy glove by the jesses—straps 
attached to the hawks’ anklets. They 
had a look of malevolent intensity, 
like movie villains, but they were so 
schooled in the rules of their world 
that we two beginners could hold up 
a glove topped with a piece of raw 
beef and the hawk would fly to us, 
settle, and eat. The grip of their big 
feet was remarkable. Indeed, this 
raptor grip was the thing that had 
drawn us to them: unlike other bird- 


Dressed to Kill 
By John Crowley 


watchers, we were there not only to 
watch hawks but—if we were lucky. 
to watch them kill something. 

We were lucky: after we’d bush- 
whacked for a while, following the 
hawks from tree to tree, one chased 
down a squirrel that she’d roused 
from the very pine she was perched 
in. She circled down inches from the 
trunk, great wings beating, repeated- 
ly missing the racing squirrel until it 
made a last-ditch leap from some 
twenty feet up. She caught it on the 
fly. It was beautiful and elating to 
witness the chase, the flight, the 
skill—both of the hawk and of the 
squirrel. On the ground the hawk 
mantled, lifting her wings like Drac- 
ula’s cloak to hide the prize. 

Falcons kill quickly, by biting the 
neck and breaking the spinal cord of 
their prey, Davis had explained to us, 
but Harris’s hawks kill with their feet, 
stopping the heart by compression. 
(To us, the quicker death has the ap- 
pearance of mercy, but it’s obviously a 
plus for the predator—your dinner 
can't wriggle away.) Davis took the 
squirrel from the hawks and gave 
them some mice he'd brought along. 
“They'd be hours eating this squirrel,” 
he said. He kept it, though, to give 
them later—or maybe to eat himself. 
“Tt’s very sweet meat.” 

Some people have told Davis 
that while they’d love to watch and 
hold his hawks they really don’t 
want to see any animals hurt. And 
yet to watch hawks at work is to en- 





ter into the process of death. In her 
recent memoir, H Is for Hawk, Hel- 
en Macdonald says that she’s loved 
hawks and falconry from childhood, 
when they existed for her mostly in 
books; she learned the lore and the 
language, the science and the my- 
thology of raptors, and later came to 
train and fly hawks herself, includ- 
ing a Harris’s. Her book is about ac- 
quiring and raising a goshawk, a 
larger bird that is known for being 
temperamental. She named her gos- 
hawk Mabel. Macdonald made sure 
the rabbits Mabel caught were dead 
before the hawk began to eat them; 
her human sense of the animals’ suf- 
fering ended with their deaths, but 
the association of death with suffer 
ing is hard to break, even for the 
trainer and devotee of a large and 
efficient killer. 

“What am I going to do with the 
hawk?” Macdonald wonders at the start 
of Mabel’s training. “Kill things. Make 
death.” Hawks, like wolves, like lions, 
are innocent, but to enable, enjoy, and 
admire their prowess does bring un- 
easiness to many present-day humans, 
an uneasiness of the sort that makes 
for thought. 

We—our kind, humankind—are 
unique among animals in knowing 
that we will die. We are also the only 
animals who know that everything 
else that lives will die, too. Mon- 
taigne notes that the animals we keep 
(people in his time lived in proximity 
to more species than we do today) are 
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afraid of being hurt by their human 
masters and take care to avoid pain. 
“But that we should kill them, they 
cannot fear, nor have they the faculty 
to imagine and conclude such a thing 
as death.” An animal pursued by a 
predator is certainly aware of threat, 
danger, and extremity, and expends 
all its energies and wits to avoid cap- 
ture, but it doesn’t know death is im- 
minent even when it’s seized. This 
knowledge unique to us shapes our re- 
lations with nonhuman species as 

much as it shapes our sense 

of ourselves. 
(Coe tales have been told 
about animals, and the animals in 
these tales differ from the beings we 
know in the world and from the 
hawk in Macdonald’s account. They 
generally have consciousnesses like 
our own; in many fictions they talk 
to one another and sometimes they 
talk to people. In The Encyclopedia of 
Fantasy (1997), the masterly taxono- 
my that John Clute co-edited with 
John Grant, Clute distinguishes 
among various forms of Animal Fan- 
tasy. In the Beast Fable, for instance, 
animals (such as those in Aesop) en- 
act allegorical or satirical versions of 
human behavior. Talking Animals 
can also help or counsel human pro- 
tagonists. (I suppose Puss in Boots is 
an example.) But the “pure” Animal 
Fantasy, he says, 


is a tale which features sentient ani- 
mals who almost certainly talk to 
one another and to other animal 
species, though not to humans, and 
who are described in terms which 
emphasize both their animal nature 
and the characteristic nature of the 
species to which they belong. A pure 
AF will almost certainly be set in 
the real world, and will usually teach 
its readers some natural history.... 
In the pure AF the initiating fantasy 
premise tends to dissolve into a nar- 
tative which heeds the laws of the 
world. Because they exist in the 
world and because the communities 
they depict are subject to the laws of 
nature, AFs tend to end in tragedy. 
To tell a pure AF is, ultimately, to 
depart from fantasy. 


In “Tarka the Otter” (1927), a 
classic story by the British writer 
Henry Williamson, the otters and 
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foxes and other animals don’t talk, 
even to their own kind. Unlike Hel- 
en Macdonald’s Mabel, Tarka is a 
fictional character; the story imag- 
ines its way into his consciousness 
and into his particular tragedy: his 
mate dies, his son is caught and 
killed, and so, too, in the end, is 
Tarka himself. Buck, a dog in Jack 
London’s Call of the Wild, thinks 
much like a human—in effect, he 
talks to himself. But though he un- 
derstands many human words, he 
doesn’t speak to other dogs or to 
people, and the animals he consorts 
with are subject to their natures. 

The animal tales for children 
that Thornton W. Burgess pub- 
lished for decades beginning in 
1910 are meant to teach some natu- 
ral history; his animals behave as 
real animals do. Reddy Fox chases 
Peter Rabbit; Buster Bear hiber- 
nates; Sammy Jay warns others of 
danger, often danger coming from 
Farmer Brown’s boy and his gun, or 
from the hound, Bowser. Though 
the animals talk to one another at 
length and never to humans, they 
depart from the pure Animal Fan- 
tasy in another way. Burgess never 
explicitly says so, but the illustra- 
tions by his friend and collaborator 
Harrison Cady reveal that the ani- 
mals who populate the Green 
Meadow and the Laughing Brook 
and the Old Pasture are clothed: 
they wear an array of jackets and 
vests, straw hats and overalls, spats 
and watch chains. Some carry 
rolled umbrellas under their wings, 
or peer through spectacles. 

For all the reliable natural history 
retailed by the Burgess stories, then, 
the animals remain fantastic. But 
Clute points out a curious rule: the 
animals in Burgess that belong most- 
ly to the human world—the farm- 
house chickens, Bowser the hound— 
are not clothed. Nor are the animals 
that are killed: Mr. Goshawk wears a 
muffler, but the dead chicken in his 
talons is naked (if an animal can be 
said to be naked). The clothed ani- 
mals, on the other hand—whose 
names we know and whose speech 
we understand—are never killed or 
eaten. They are often at risk, but 
Reddy Fox never catches Peter, and 
Bowser never catches Reddy. 


A similar state of affairs can be 
seen in the stories of Beatrix Potter. 
Potter did her own illustrations, and 
in The Tale of Jemima Puddle-duck we 
first see Jemima as an ordinary duck 
in the farmyard. When she goes off 
to find a place to lay and hatch her 
eggs by herself, however, she wears “a 
shawl and a poke bonnet.” She 
comes upon “an elegantly dressed 
gentleman reading a newspaper” who 
has “black prick ears and sandy col- 
oured whiskers” and who nearly suc- 
ceeds in cooking her. Eventually Kep 
the dog and two foxhound puppies— 
all in their skins alone—rescue her 
from the fox, and once she is back in 
the farmyard Jemima is again pic- 
tured without clothes. 

The rule then is that the animals 
in these fantasies whose lives are de- 
scribed naturalistically can talk, if 
they talk at all, only to one another 
and not to people. They can die, and 
since they resemble us in knowing 
this fact, their tales can be (though 
they need not be) tragic. But talking 
animals in clothes can’t die. This is 
not because they are incapable of 
imagining death, as real animals are, 
but because their hats and shirts and 
petticoats somehow create for them 
an Eden in which self-awareness and 
speech exist but death does not. It’s 
an odd inversion of the Eden in the 
Hebrew Bible, a place defined not 
only by the absence of death but also 
by the absence of clothes, which en- 
ter the world at the same time as 
death and with something of the 
same import. It’s when God discovers 
that Adam is ashamed of being na- 
ked that He knows he has eaten the 
forbidden fruit. Who told thee that 
thou wast naked? 

Before they ate the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, Adam and Eve weren't 
different from the other animals: 
they didn’t know they would die. It 
wasn't the fact of death that their re- 
bellion brought into the world, but 
the consciousness of personal death: 
a Fall—if it was a fall—that so far as 
we know separates us from the rest of 

creation, which to that de- 
gree we Can never rejoin. 


H... and others have often 


witnessed animals at the point of be- 
ing killed suddenly cease to struggle 


or seek escape, as though they were 
resigning themselves to death. But 
this phenomenon may be caused by 
simple physiological shock; in any 
case it is different from the ability to 
“imagine and conclude such a thing 
as death,” as Montaigne put it. That 
doesn’t mean that other animals’ 
lives are necessarily freer than hu- 
man lives from the pain resulting 
from death. Helen Macdonald start- 
ed training her goshawk to anneal 
the pain of losing her father; she 
wanted, she says, to be a hawk: “soli- 
tary, self-possessed, free from grief, 
and numb to the hurts of human 
life.” But hawks have mates; red- 
tailed hawks mate for life, and many 
birds mourn long for a lost mate. 
The dog who refuses to leave the 
grave of his master is a common- 
place. Chimpanzee mothers have 
been known to carry a dead infant 
until it falls to pieces. “I have seen 
mother elk grieve after the loss of 
their calves,’ Cora Anne Romanow, 
a University of Winnipeg biologist 
who studies animal expressivity, 
wrote to me. “One mom stood right 
in the spot her calf had been re- 
moved from (his dead body had been 
picked up by the ranch owner) and 
defended the spot as if her baby was 
still there.” Mourning is an unresolv- 
able consciousness of absence. 

All these hard things we share to 
varying degrees with the whole of 
feeling creation, but not the knowl- 
edge that death is waiting up ahead. 
Knowing that we and all those we 
love must die might actually mitigate 
human grief; the Stoics thought it 
did. But it’s a tough sell. If we have 
to die, what’s the point of living? Is 
there any meaning in life that death 
doesn’t obviate? “All this had been 
so long known to all,” Leo Tolstoy 
wrote in A Confession, his recount- 
ing of a midlife spiritual crisis: 


Today or tomorrow sickness and death 
will come (they had come already) to 
those I love or to me; nothing will re- 
main but stench and worms.... Soon- 
er or later my affairs, whatever they 
may be, will be forgotten, and I shall 
not exist.... How can man fail to see 
this? And how go on living? 


The Apostle Paul appears to 
have been one of those people who 


are profoundly offended by the fact 
of death, a hatred reflected in the 
ecstasy of his discovering a new 
and universal possibility: that 
though dead we can live, that 
death will die at last and we will be 
raised incorruptible. All of us. Not 
restored to physical life by the in- 
tervention of the gods or by a wise 
physician or by magic, not persist- 
ing in a dim afterlife inaccessible 
to the living except by imagina- 
tion, but raised up in new bodies 
from the grave in the very course 
of things, never to die again. How? 
It’s a mystery. Placed at the end of 
a world-story that begins with the 
fall into knowledge of the innocent 
couple in the garden, Paul’s revela- 
tion offers to believers perhaps the 
only complete antidote to the ca- 
tastrophe of learning that you will 
die: the promise that you will not, 
not really. What a relief! 

I am among those who are not 
particularly discouraged by the pros- 
pect of being dead for good, though I 
am unsettled by the prospect of dy- 
ing: of being seized by death un- 
awares, like prey. We can imagine the 
sudden onset of mortality—heart at- 
tack, stroke—far more vividly than 
we can nonexistence. I am with 
Wittgenstein in concluding that my 
death ends the world, though of 
course at the same time I know that 
the world in all its particulars will 
continue without me. Although | 
can’t resolve that paradox, I have 
thought that what I'd prefer to being 
dead is not more active life in an in- 
corruptible Pauline body escaped 
from the tomb, but merely continued 
possession of the life behind me, so 
that it isn’t lost. I know I won't in fact 
miss that life when it’s gone, or when 
I am, but still the loss of it all seems a 
shame. Were I to imagine instead (as 
I sometimes do) a world free of the 
certainty of death, I think I’d choose 
the one I first entered long ago, 
where a variety of animals in a vari- 
ety of clothes converse and learn, 
where our friends chase and are 
chased but are never caught. “I like 
your clothes awfully, old chap,” says 
the Water Rat to the Mole in The 
Wind in the Willows. “I’m going to get 
a black velvet smoking-suit myself 
some day, as soon as I can afford it.” = 
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Vladislavi¢ is a rare, brilliant writer. His 
work eschews all cant. Its sheer verve, the 
way it burrows beneath ossified forms of 
writing, its discipline, and the distance it 
places between itself and the jaded preoc- 
cupations of local fiction, distinguish it. 


Sunday Times (South Africa) 


ANTONDO TABUCCHI 


‘There is in Tabucchi’s stories the touch of 
the true magician, who astonishes us by 
never trying too hard for his subtle, elusive, 
and remarkable effects. 


The San Francisco Examiner 





Antonio Tabucchi 


Tristano Dies is a dark meditation on the 
approach of death in what he portrays as the 
difficult, even humiliating context of Italian 
culture today... A powerfully engaging and 
beautifully written novel that may come in 
time to rank as one of this author's best. 


Cuartezs Kxopp, World Literature Today 


KAREL SCHOEMAN 


THIS LIFE 


Awaiting the light of a morning that will never 
come, Schoeman’ narrator speaks to us as if 
into a mirror, tracking dreams and memories 
like animals into unknown and forgotten 


spaces. A remarkable, ruminative novel told 


with the patience of the lithosphere. 
Cuap Fetix, WORD Bookstore 


Boras Vr leceNciciga: 


PRIVATE LIFE 


% 





Private Life is a delightful, intelligent, and 
exciting novel, the best ever written about 
Barcelona. One of the high points of 20th 
century Catalan and European literature. 


Qui Monzo 





Josep Pla was a great noticer of things and 
places; his gaze was alert and dry; he wrote 
in a style which registered both the smallest 
detail and the large picture... A glittering 
and sparkling sensibility. 
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Percentage change since 2009 in the number of Americans who play football : -17 
Who play rugby : +77 
Factor by which female college soccer players are more likely than male players to suffer concussions : 2 
Portion of part-time faculty at U.S. colleges whose households receive government assistance : 1/4 
Percentage of Americans aged 18 to 31 with credit-card and student-loan debt, respectively, in 1989 : 43, 18 
Today : 36, 40 
Percentage change since 1992 in the portion of jobs in the United States that require no high-school diploma : +1 
That require a high-school diploma but no further degree : -12 
Portion of high-school dropouts who say they left school to work : 1/4 
Portion of those dropouts who earn less than $10,000 per year s 3/5 
Percentage of applicants admitted last year to Stanford’s business school, the most selective in the country : 7 
To the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad : 0.24 
Estimated number of new movie screens that open in China each day : 15 
Minimum number of people displaced since 2004 by World Bank projects : 3,350,449 
Portion of Syrians seeking asylum since 2011 who have been hosted by Turkey : 2/5 
By the United States : 1/7,700 
Percentage change since 2000 in the number of black African immigrants living in the United States : +137 
Number of U.S. police officers who have been prosecuted in the past decade for shooting someone in the back : 28 
Number convicted : 6 
Ratio of unincarcerated men to unincarcerated women aged 25 to 54 among white Americans : 1:1 
Among black Americans : 0.8:1 
Among black residents of Ferguson, Missouri : 0.6:1 
Number of the ten most challenged books at U.S. libraries last year whose main characters are non-white or LGBT : 8 
Percentage of inmates in California men’s prisons who report being sexually assaulted while incarcerated : 4 
Of transgender inmates in such prisons who do : 59 
Percentage of water consumed annually by California’s agriculture industry that is used to grow alfalfa to feed livestock : 15 
Minimum percentage of human breast milk sold online that contains cow’s milk : 10 
Percentage change since 1975 in the portion of U.S. mothers who work outside the home : +51 
In the number of hours the average married U.S. mother spends engaged in active child care each week : +88 
Minimum percentage change since 2008 in the number of adult Americans prescribed medication for ADHD : +53 
Number of previously unknown fly species discovered in Los Angeles in the past year : 30 
Average age at which streaming-music listeners have their midlife crisis, according to Spotify : 42 
Portion of Americans in 1984 who believed that “most people can be trusted” : 1/2 
In 2014 : 1/3 
Percentage of Americans with strong party loyalties who say that winning elections is more important than policy change : 41 
Amount by which annual lobbying expenditures by U.S. corporations exceed the Congressional budget : $600,000,000 
Amount the Secret Service has requested from Congress to build a replica of the White House : $8,000,000 
Minimum number of months that George H. W. Bush’s home alarm was broken before the Secret Service fixed it last year : 13 
Factor by which the mortality rate among hospital patients on television exceeds the actual rate : 9 


Figures cited are the latest available as of May 2015. Sources are listed on page 77. 
“Harper's Index” is a registered trademark. 
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[Essay] 
ARS EROTICA 


By Mario Vargas Llosa, from Notes on the Death 
of Culture: Essays on Spectacle and Society, out 
next month from Farrar, Straus and Giroux. Vargas 
Llosa, who is the author of more than a dozen nov- 
els, received the Nobel Prize for Literature in 2010. 
Translated from the Spanish by John King. 


few years ago, a small media storm erupted 
in Spain when the Socialist government in the 
region of Extremadura introduced, as part of its 
sex-education curriculum, masturbation workshops 
for girls and boys over the age of thirteen—a pro- 
gram that it somewhat mischievously called Plea- 
sure Is in Your Own Hands. Faced with protests, 
the regional government argued that sex education 
for children was necessary to “prevent undesirable 
pregnancies” and that masturbation classes would 
help young people “avoid greater ills.” In the ensu- 
ing debate, the regional government of Extremad- 
ura received support from the regional government 
of Andalucia, which announced that it would soon 
roll out a similar program. An attempt by an orga- 
nization close to the Popular Party to close down 
the masturbation workshops by way of a legal 
challenge—called, equally mischievously, Clean 
Hands—failed when the public prosecutor's office 
refused to take up the complaint. 

How things have changed since my childhood, 
when the Salesian fathers and La Salle brothers 
who ran the schools scared us with the idea that 
“improper touching” caused blindness, tuberculo- 
sis, and insanity. Six decades later schools have 
jerking-off classes. Now that is progress. 

But is it really? I acknowledge the good inten- 
tions behind the program and | concede that 


campaigns of this sort might well lead to a reduc- 
tion in unwanted pregnancies. My criticism is of a 
sensual nature. Instead of liberating children from 
the superstitions, lies, and prejudices that have 
traditionally surrounded sex, might these mastur- 
bation workshops trivialize the act even more than 
it has already been trivialized in today’s society? 
Might they continue the process of turning sex 
into an exercise without mystery, dissociating it 
from feeling and passion, and thus depriving future 
generations of a source of pleasure that has long 
nurtured human imagination and creativity? 
Masturbation does not have to be taught; it 
can be discovered in private. It is one of the ac- 
tivities that compose our private lives. It helps 
boys and girls break out of their family environ- 
ment, making them individual and revealing to 
them the secret world of desire. To destroy these 
private rituals and put an end to discretion and 
shame—which have accompanied sex since the 
beginning of civilization—is to deprive sex of the 
dimension it took on when culture turned it into 
a work of art. The disappearance of the idea of 
form in sexual matters—like its disappearance 
from art and literature—is a kind of regression. 
It reduces sex to something purely instinctive and 
animalistic. Masturbation classes in schools 
might do away with stupid prejudices, but they 
are also another stab at the heart of eroticism— 
perhaps a fatal one. And who would benefit from 
eroticism’s final death? Not the libertarians and 
the libertines, but the puritans and the churches. 
Of course, these workshops are only a minor 
manifestation of a sexual liberation that is among 
modern democratic society’s most important 
achievements. They are another step in the ongo- 
ing effort to do away with the religious and ideo- 
logical restrictions that have constrained sexual 
behavior from time immemorial, causing enor- 
mous suffering. This movement has had many 
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healthy consequences, especially for women and 
sexual minorities. Repression was long the cause of 
frustration, neurosis, and other psychic disorders in 
people who had been the victims of discrimination 
and censorship, whose activities were condemned 





[Equipment] 


STATISTICA 
SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 


From descriptions of sex-tracking apps included in 
“Quantified Sex,” an article by Deborah Lupton, an 


Australian sociologist, that was published in the 
April 2015 issue of Culture, Health & Sexuality. 


Sex Partner Tracker: Users document number of 
partners, geographical location, and the fre- 
quency of sexual activity. The data then allows 
users to determine “who is the lover with the 
highest score within your region/world.” The 
app also purports to demonstrate who among 
its users have had sex with one another. 

Sex Stamina Tester: Users place their smart device 
on their beds and measure sexual stamina (how 
long sex lasts). This app is obviously directed at 
men, but women are also encouraged to identify 
their partners’ “rank” among sexual athletes. 

Enigma Sex Tracker: Directed at men but involves 
the use of data from female partners concerning 
ovulation and menstrual cycles. This data is 
inputted into a calendar along with frequency 
of sexual activity. According to the blurb, “Men 
do not always understand women,” and knowing 
more about their reproductive cycles will help 
determine when female partners are more like- 
ly to be “sexually receptive.” 

Sexperience: Users keep records of how many sexu- 
al partners they have had. (“Sometimes you may 
sit and ponder the number, and wish you knew 
the exact amount just for personal satisfaction.”) 
Also allows users to record “how good” the ex- 
perience was and how long it was and “generate 
all kinds of exciting and mathematical reports.” 

Spreadsheets: Measures movement and sound levels. 
The app’s algorithms give statistical analyses of 
performance, providing a visual display of noise 
level, average thrusts per minute, and duration of 
intercourse. The description of a similar app, 
iBang, notes that it produces graphs visualizing 
the data collected, which, “for the brave,” can be 
shared to Facebook or Twitter. 
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to precarious secrecy by the rigidity of the domi- 
nant moral code. Women today now enjoy, if not 
exactly the same freedom as men, at least a degree 
of sexual autonomy that is infinitely greater than 
what their grandmothers possessed. Prejudice and 
hostility against homosexuality have been re- 
duced, even if they have not disappeared. Above 
all, an idea is gaining ground that in sexual mat- 
ters what adults of sound mind do or do not do is 
a decision in which nobody, not the state or the 
church, should interfere. 

All of this is progress. But it is wrong to believe, 
as do many promoters of sexual liberation, that 
demystifying sex—abolishing any symbolic trans- 
gression from the sexual act—will make it simply 
a healthy, normal activity. Sex is healthy and 
normal only among animals. It was healthy and 
normal for bipeds before they were completely hu- 
man, when sex was little more than an instinct, a 
physical discharge of energy that guaranteed repro- 
duction. The move away from an animal state was 
a long and complex process for our species, a pro- 
cess in which a decisive role was played by the 
world of culture and invention that Karl Popper 
called the “third world.” Culture entails the grad- 
ual emergence of sovereign individuals, their eman- 
cipation from the tribe, the development of lean- 
ings, aptitudes, wishes, and desires that differentiate 
them from others and define them as singular be- 
ings. Sex played an essential role in this process. 
As Sigmund Freud showed, the sexual domain, the 
most recondite area of individual sovereignty, is 
where the distinctive features of every personality— 
those which belong to each of us and make us 
different from others—are developed. It is a private 
and secret domain, and we should try to keep it this 
way if we do not wish to cut off one of the 

most intense sources of pleasure and 
| creativity—that is, of civilization itself. 


n the darkness of earliest times, animals and 
humans alike engaged in a physical coupling 
without mystery, without grace, without subtlety, 
and without love. The humanization of the lives 
of men and women was a long process in which 
the advance of scientific knowledge and philo- 
sophical and religious ideas all played their parts, 
as did the development of arts and letters. But 
nothing changed as much as our sex lives did. 
This change has been a stimulus of artistic and 
literary creation; in reciprocal fashion, painting, 
literature, music, sculpture, and dance—all the 
artistic manifestations of human imagination— 
have contributed to the enrichment of pleasure 
in sexual activity. It would not be outrageous to 
say that eroticism marks a high point of civiliza- 
tion or that it is one of civilization’s defining 
characteristics. There is no better way to gauge 
how primitive a community is or how far it has 
advanced in civilization than to scrutinize the 
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secrets of the bedroom and to find out how its 
inhabitants make love. 

There are many ways to define eroticism, but the 
best might be to call it physical love stripped of 
animality. The satisfaction of an instinctive urge 
becomes a shared creative activity that prolongs 
and sublimates physical pleasure, providing a mise- 
en-scéne that turns it into a work of art. But 
eroticism does not only have the dignifying func- 
tion of adding beauty to physical pleasure, opening 
up a wide range of suggestions and possibilities 
through which human beings can satisfy their 
desires and fantasies. It also brings to the surface 
those specters, usually hidden in the irrational part 
of our natures, that are lethal and destructive. 
Freud called the destructive urge Thanatos, which 
is in constant conflict with the vital and creative 
instinct, Eros. Left to themselves, without any 
curbs, these monsters of the unconscious can lead 
to dramatic violence (like the violence that bathes 


“Christmas Tree,” a photograph by Elizabeth Moran from The Armory, a series that documents pornography-video sets at the headquarters 
of Kink.com, in the San Francisco Armory. 


in blood and litters with corpses the novels of the 
Marquis de Sade) and even to the extinction of 
the species. That is why eroticism considers prohi- 
bition not only a voluptuous stimulus but also a 
boundary that can lead to suffering and death 
when transgressed. Georges Bataille was not wrong 
when he warned against excessive permissiveness 
in sexual matters. The disappearance of 
prejudice—which is doubtless liberating—must 
not mean the abolition of the rituals, mysteries, 
forms, and discretion through which sex became 
civilized and human. 

It was around 1955 when I discovered that 
eroticism was inseparably bound up with both 
human freedom and violence. I had just gotten 
married for the first time, and I had to take on 
many jobs—I ended up with eight of them—to 
earn a living while I continued my university stud- 
ies. The most enjoyable was as an assistant to the 
librarian of Lima’s Club Nacional, which was the 
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symbol of the Peruvian oligarchy. The librarian 
was my university teacher, the historian Raul Porr- 
as Barrenechea. My duties consisted of spending 
two hours daily, from Monday to Friday, in the 
elegant building of the club, which was celebrating 
its centenary around that time. In theory, I was 
supposed to be cataloguing new additions to the 
library, but—whether because of simple negligence 
or a lack of funds, I don’t know—the Club Nacio- 
nal hardly acquired any new books in those years, 
so I could spend my two hours writing and reading. 
These were the happiest hours of days during 
which I otherwise never stopped doing things that 
interested me little or not at all. I did not work in 
the beautiful reading room on the ground floor of 
the club; I was in an office on the fourth floor. 
There I discovered, with delight, hidden behind 
discreet folding screens and prim little curtains, 
Les Maitres de l’amour, a splendid collection of 
erotic books, almost all French, compiled by 
Guillaume Apollinaire (who wrote prologues to 
and translated some of the volumes). I read the 
letters and sexual fantasies of Diderot, Mirabeau, 
Sade, Restif de la Bretonne, Andréa de Nerciat, 
and Aretino; I read Casanova’s Histoire de ma vie, 
Laclos’s Les Liaisons dangereuses, and any number 
of other emblematic works. 

Erotic literature had classical antecedents, of 
course, but it really came of age in eighteenth- 
century Europe, in the heyday of the philosophes, 
with their great innovative theories on morality and 
politics, their campaign against religious obscuran- 
tism, and their passionate defense of freedom. 
Philosophy, sedition, pleasure, and freedom were 
what these thinkers and artists demanded and 
practiced in their writings. They embraced with 
pride the use of the term “libertine” to describe 
themselves. Historically, the primary meaning of 
this word was a person who defies God in the name 
of liberty. 

This doesn’t mean that libertine literature must 
always be seen as a cry of freedom against all the 
forms of subjugation and servitude—teligious, 
moral, political—that restrict the right to free 
will, to social and political freedom, and to plea- 
sure. In fact, the great merit of the monotonous 
novels of the Marquis de Sade is to show how sex, 
if practiced without any limits, leads to deranged 
violence because it is the main channel through 
which the most destructive instincts of personal- 
ity are manifest. Books that concentrate in an 
obsessive and exclusive manner on the descrip- 
tion of sexual experiences soon succumb to rep- 
etition and monomania. When separated from 
the other activities and functions that make up 
the lives of men and women, sexual activity loses 
vitality and becomes a limited, inauthentic depic- 
tion of the human condition. 

An ideal eroticism would broaden the boundar- 
ies within which our sex lives unfold such that men 
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and women might act freely, exploring their desires 
and fantasies without feeling threatened or dis- 
criminated against. But it would still maintain the 
forms that preserve the private and intimate nature 
of sex, so that sex lives do not become banal or 
animalistic. With its rituals and fantasies, its clan- 
destine nature, its love of form and theatricality, 
eroticism emerges as a product of high civilization, 
a phenomenon inconceivable in primitive or rudi- 
mentary societies, because it requires a refined 
sensibility, a literary and artistic culture, and a 
certain propensity for transgression. “Transgres- 
sion” has to be taken with a pinch of salt here, 
since, within the context of eroticism, it does not 
mean a denial of the dominant moral or religious 
code but rather the simultaneous recognition and 
rejection of that code. Violating the norm in an 
intimate setting, with discretion and through mu- 
tual accord, the couple or the group performs a 
theatrical game that inflames pleasure while also 

maintaining the confidential and 

secret nature of sex itself. 

; ithout attention to the forms and rituals 
that enrich, prolong, and sublimate pleasure, the 
sex act would again become a purely physical 
exercise—a natural drive in the human organism, 
devoid of sensitivity and emotion. A good illustra- 
tion of this today can be found in the trashy litera- 
ture that purports to be erotic but achieves only 
the vulgar rudiments of the genre—pornography. 
Erotic literature becomes pornographic for purely 
literary reasons: a sloppy use of form. When writers 
are negligent or clumsy in their use of language, 
their plot construction, their use of dialogue, their 
description of a scene, they inadvertently reveal 
everything that is crude and repulsive in a sexual 
coupling devoid of feeling and elegance—one that 
lacks a mise-en-sceme—which becomes the mere 
satisfaction of the reproductive instinct. 

Making love in our time, in the Western 
world, is much closer to pornography than to 
eroticism. The masturbation workshops that 
young people will attend in the future as part of 
their school curriculum might appear to be a 
daring step forward in the struggle against prig- 
gishness and prejudice. In reality it is likely that 
this and other initiatives designed to demystify 
sex—revealing it as something as commonplace 
as eating, sleeping, and going to work—will 
prematurely disillusion future generations. With- 
out mystery, passion, fantasy, and creativity, sex 
becomes a banal gymnastic workout. 

If we want physical love to enrich people’s lives, 
let us free it from prejudice but not from the rites 
that embellish and civilize it. Instead of exhibiting 
it in broad daylight, let us preserve the privacy and 
discretion that allow lovers to play at being gods, 
to feel that they are gods, in those intense and 
unique instances of shared passion and desire. 


[Saga] 
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From a March 196] letter sent by Charles Bukowski 
to Jon Webb, the editor of The Outsider and an 
early champion of Bukowski’s work. Bukowski 
(1920-94) was the author of six novels and several 
poetry and short-story collections. On Writing, a 
collection of his letters, is out next month from Ecco. 


D.. Jon: 


The only way to get away from the mob is to 
move and rent a p. o. box, and don’t ever tell one 
where you're at because one will tell the other 
and then they are at your door again wanting to 
TALK ... about what? WHAT IS THERE TO 
SAY? If we were practicing public speaking or 
running A HOME FOR THE LONELY HEARTS 
or running for office it would be different. 

[had this one poet on my neck for a long time. 
He'd come to town without a car and I'd drive 
him around to all the places he wanted to go— 
not all of them, for christ sake, but enough. “Ya 
wanna meet James Boyer May?” he’d ask me. 
“Hell no,” I'd say. 

“I saw Curtis Zahn and he looked at me 
through his beard when I mentioned I knew 
you ... ‘Bukowski’ he said, ‘Where is that son of 
a bitch? Nobody’s ever seen him!’” 

And if this fucker had had his way he would have 
dragged me in front of all of them. And he used my 
phone to telephone every editor in town, starting 
the thing off with—“I’m so and so, and I’m over at 
Charles Bukowski’s place, I just got into town with 
so and so, the editor of X, and blah blah blah....” 

And then turning to me—FOR CHRIST’S 
SAKE, DON’T YOU EVER USE THIS PHONE? 
IT’S COVERED WITH DUST! 

I use it now and then to dial the time. 

But what bothers me is when I read about the 
old Paris groups, or somebody who knew somebody 
in the old days. They did it then too, the names of 
old and now. I think Hemingway’s writing a book 
about it now. But in spite of it all, I can’t buy it. I 
can’t stand writers or editors or anybody who wants 
to talk Art. For 3 years I lived in a skid-row hotel— 
before my hemorrhage—and got drunk every night 
with an x-con, the hotel maid, an Indian, a gal who 
looked like she wore a wig but didn’t, and 3 or 4 
drifters. Nobody knew Shostakovich from Shelley 
Winters and we didn’t give a damn. The main 
thing was sending runners out for liquor when we 
ran dry. We'd start low on the line with our worst 
runner and if he failed—you must understand, 
most of the time there was little or no money— 
we'd go a little deeper with our next best man. I 
guess it’s bragging but I was top dog. And when the 
last one staggered through the door, pale and 


shamed, Bukowski would rise with an invective, 
don his ragged cloak and stroll with anger and 








assurance into the night, down to Dick’s Liquor 


[Breaches] 


OVERHEAD 
COMPORTMENT 


From newspaper accounts since 2010 of incidents in 
which airplane passengers were removed or flights were 
rerouted in response to passenger behavior. Compiled 
by Shayla Love and Winston Choi-Schagrin. 


An elderly man on a delayed Hong Kong Airlines 
flight struck a stewardess several times as pas- 
sengers clapped and cheered. 

A woman on a Thai AirAsia flight threw hot 
water and instant noodles at a flight attendant 
after being told that she couldn't be seated with 
her friends. Her companion yelled that he 
would “bomb the plane.” 

Moments after a Jet Airways flight landed, a pas- 
senger opened the emergency exit, jumped to 
the ground, and walked away. 

A Southwest passenger stabbed her snoring 
neighbor with a pen. 

A woman on a British Airways flight from Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, to London removed her clothing 
and began to masturbate. 

A Sunwing plane bound for Cuba turned 
around after two female passengers consumed 
their duty-free alcohol, smoked cigarettes in 
the lavatory, and began to physically fight 
each other. 

A passenger on a US Airways flight brought 
spoiled meat in his carry-on bag. The contents 
spilled as the flight taxied, causing maggots to 
fall from the overhead bin onto the heads of 
travelers below. 

During an EasyJet flight from Tel Aviv to London, 
a passenger took a two-foot-long snake from his 
luggage and began feeding it. 

A man flicked a scorpion that fell on him during 
an Alaskan Airlines flight onto a woman sit- 
ting next to him. The scorpion stung her. 

A Middle East Airlines plane turned around mid- 
flight to retrieve an Iraqi parliament member’s 
son, who had missed the flight. 

An American Airlines plane made an emergency 
landing after a passenger refused to stop sing- 


ing “I Will Always Love You.” 
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All Souls’ Eve, a painting by Cecily Brown, whose work was on view last month at Maccarone, in New York City. Her book with Jim Lewis, 
The English Garden, was published in May. 
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Store, and I conned him and forced him and 
squeezed him until he was dizzy; I would walk in 
in big anger, not beggary, and ask for what I want- 
ed. Dick never knew whether I had any money or 
not. Sometimes I fooled him and had money. But 
most of the time I didn’t. But anyhow, he'd slap the 
bottles in front of me, bag them, and then I'd pick 
them up with an angry, “Put ’em on my tab!” 

And then he’d start the old dance—but, jesus, 
u owe me such and such already, and you haven’t 
paid anything off in a month and— 

And then came the ACT OF ART. I already 
had the bottles in my hand. It would be nothing 
to walk out. But I'd slap them down again in front 
of him, ripping them out of the bag and shoving 
them toward him, saying, “Here, you want these 
things! I'll take my goddamned business some- 
where else!” 

“No, no,” he'd say, “take them. It’s all right.” 

And then he'd get out that sad slip of paper 
and add on to the total. 

“Lemme see that,” I’d demand. 
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And then I'd say, “For Christ’s sake! I don’t owe 
you this much! What’s this item here?” 

All this was to make him believe that I was 
going to pay someday. And then he'd try to con 
me back: “You're a gentleman. You're not like the 
others. I trust you.” 

He finally got sick and sold his business, and 
when the next one came in | started a new tab... 

And what happened? At eight o’clock one Sun- 
day morning—EIGHT O’CLOCK!!! gd damn 
it—there was a knock at the door—and I opened 
it and there stood an editor. “Ah, I’m so and so, 
editor of so and so, we got your short story and 
thought it most unusual; we are going to use it in 
our Spring number.” “Well, come on in,” I'd had to 
say, “but don’t stumble over the bottles.” And then 
I sat there while he told me about his wife who 
thought a lot of him and about his short story that 
had once been published in THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, and you know how they talk on. He 
finally left, and a month or so later the hall phone 
rang and somebody wanted Bukowski, and this 
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time it was a woman’s voice, “Mr. Bukowski, we 
think you have a very unusual short story and the 
group was discussing it the other night, but we 
think it has one weakness and we thought you 
might want to correct the weakness. It was this: 
WHY DID THE CENTRAL CHARACTER 
BEGIN TO DRINK IN THE FIRST PLACE?” 

I said, “Forget the whole thing and send the 
story back,” and I hung up. 

When I walked back in the Indian looked up 
over his drink and asked, “Who was it?” . 

I said, “Nobody,” which was the most accurate 
answer I could give. 


[Precedents] 


BLEAKNESS STAKES 


From summaries of police-brutality cases recently 
settled by the city of Baltimore. An investigation 
conducted last year by the Baltimore Sun found that 
police-misconduct settlements have cost the city 
nearly $6 million since 2011. Compiled by Ryann 
Liebenthal and Shayla Love. 


Venus Green, an eighty-seven-yeat-old woman, 
telephoned for an ambulance after she heard her 
grandson yell from down the street that he had 
been shot. When police arrived, they accused her 
and her grandson of lying about the circumstances 
and location of the shooting. One officer dragged 
Green along her living-room floor, pressed his knee 
into her back, twisted her arms, handcuffed her, 
and threw her facedown onto her couch. “Bitch,” 
he said, “you are no better than any of the other 
‘old black bitches that I have locked up.” An hour 
later, another officer came in and saw the plaintiff 
bent over and crying. He turned to the officers who 
had cuffed her. “Can’t you see that Ms. Green is an 
old lady?” Settlement: $95,370 


During a traffic stop of seventy-seven-year-old 
James “Lenny” Clay, who was suspected of driving 
while intoxicated and hitting a parked car, Balti- 
more police officers slammed him to the ground, 
fracturing his arm, breaking his eyeglasses, and 
cracking his dentures. Settlement: $63,000 


Lornell Felder, a sixty-two-year-old man, was 
standing in front of his house near midnight. 
When he began rolling a cigarette, two men 
dressed in jeans and sweats jumped from an 
unmarked SUV and ran toward him. Felder fled 
toward his house, but the men grabbed him. 
Felder punched one of them and yelled to his wife 


to call the police. She shouted into the phone, “I 
need the police. Some guys are beating up my 
husband.” Felder screamed three more times, 
begging someone to call the police. One of the 
assailants said, “We are the police.” The men 
continued to beat Felder, whom they suspected 
of marijuana possession. Settlement: $100,000 


Daudi Collier was walking down the street when 
a squad car pulled up to him. Police officers in the 
car alleged that he was walking with a clenched 
fist, suggesting possession of contraband, in a high- 
crime area. Collier claimed that one of the officers 
pushed a door of the car into him. Collier began to 


run. The officers gave chase and beat him with 
their walkie-talkies. Settlement: $175,000 


Starr Brown, a pregnant twenty-six-year-old, was 
entering her house with her three-year-old when 
she saw a group of girls attack two other girls walk- 
ing down the block. The police arrived, and most 
of the girls fled. In the course of questioning the 
victims, the police began to yell. Brown interceded 


and explained that the two girls had been attacked. - 


The officers told Brown to mind her own business. 
They pulled her from the entryway of her house 
and pushed her to the ground. One officer placed 
his knee on her back. She was arrested and charged 
with hindering an investigation, resisting arrest, 
second-degree assault, and disorderly conduct. 
Brown’s child, who witnessed the arrest, was left 
home alone during her detention. All of the charg- 
es were eventually dropped. Settlement: $125,000 


Jonathan Hunt, a fifty-three-year-old mechanic, 
was walking on the sidewalk. Without warning, 
seven unidentified police officers attacked Hunt 
from behind. He was hospitalized and treated for 
a broken leg, broken collarbone, three cracked 
ribs, facial lacerations, and contusions. Hunt was 
never taken to central booking, nor was a state- 
ment of probable cause provided to him. He now 
walks with a cane. Settlement: $60,000 


After Lillian Parker finished her duties as a cafete- 
ria worker at a public elementary school, she went 
to her church to decorate for a weekend prayer 
breakfast. Later, she stopped near a restaurant, 
where a friend planned to meet her to pick up 
tickets for the event. A Baltimore police officer 
approached Parker. She was ordered to sit on the 
street, handcuffed, and arrested on suspicion of 
narcotics violations. She was held for more than 
two days in central booking before her case was 
dismissed. Settlement: $100,000 


Jerriel Lyles entered P&J Carry Out. According 
to Lyles, David Greene, a plainclothes Baltimore 
police officer, assaulted him, breaking his nose 
and injuring his left eye, before departing with 
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[Memo] 


AND RED ALL OVER 


From the FBI file on Lloyd Louis Brown, who 
wrote the prison novel Iron City (1951), edited 
several Communist journals, and coauthored Paul 
Robeson’s autobiography, Here I Stand. The file 
was acquired by William Maxwell, whose book 
F.B. Eyes: How J. Edgar Hoover’s Ghostreaders 
Framed African American Literature was pub- 
lished by Princeton University Press in February. 
Maxwell recovered FBI files kept on fifty-one 
twentieth-century African-American writers. 


(), 2/20/62 in the vicinity of 43rd St. and 


Broadway, Lloyd Brown was approached by S.A.’s 
[redacted] and [redacted] for the purpose of con- 
ducting an interview. When approached, Brown 
acknowledged his identity, whereupon the Agents 
suggested that he pause momentarily to discuss 
certain matters of apparent interest. Brown, in 
an excited and vehement manner, stated that he 
was only interested in his freedom and that he 
was not going to discuss anything with the FBI 
until he got his freedom. Continuing, he stated 
that the FBI should be down South investigating 
the deplorable conditions under which the Ne- 
groes must live. When pressed for a specific situ- 
ation wherein the Bureau would have jurisdic 
tion, Brown continued a tirade concerning his 
freedom. When it was mentioned to Brown that 
he could hardly deny that great strides had been 
made in the Negro question, and that since he 
apparently did not think so, it should then follow 
that his activity in the Communist movement 
was ineffective, and therefore, perhaps the inter- 
viewing Agents could suggest a new approach to 
him, Brown ignored this and stated, “I’m just a 
Mau Mau without a spear. Go ahead, call me a 
‘nigger,’ everybody else does.” Brown continued 
by advising the Agents to go back and tell who- 
ever they tell that he is the meanest, rottenest 
S.O.B. they ever met and that is the way he is 
going to be until he gets his freedom. 

Further efforts were made to bring Brown 
around to discussing himself and the Communist 
conspiracy, and to neutralize by reason his ap- 
parent obsession with [his] lack of freedom. 
Brown ignored these efforts and continued rant- 
ing in an irrational manner. The interview was 
thus terminated. In view of Brown’s hostile at- 
titude coupled with his expressed obsession with 
Negro inequality, no recontact is contemplated 
at this time. 
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two other officers. None of the men identified 
themselves as police. Later, officers claimed that 
Lyles became hostile after they requested his driv- 
er’s license. They also alleged that Lyles had replied 
to Greene’s question about what had caused a 
“trickle of blood” near his left eye by saying “I 
poked myself in the eye.” Settlement: $200,000 


[Reminiscence] 


TWO EXILES 


By Frederic Morton, from a speech given at the 
Vienna Haus der Barmherzigkeit two days before he 
died, in April. Morton was a critic, an essayist, and 
the author of several novels. His essay “The Seduc- 
tive Catastrophe” was published in the August 2014 
issue of Harper’s Magazine. Translated from the 
German by Nicholas Nardini. 


M. first exile was leaving my geographic 


homeland. I grew up in Hernals right near the 
border of Ottakring, on Thelemanngasse. I wrote 
a novel about this tiny alley called The Forever 
Street—in German, Ewigkeitsgasse. It wasn’t easy. 
When I tapped “Shut up, you idiot!” on my type- 
writer, it didn’t have nearly the force or the spice 
of “Halt die Goschen, Depperter!” 

And yet somehow I brought it into existence, 
probably the only novel ever written that takes 
place exclusively in the Viennese suburbs but is 
written in English sentences. The word “but” is 
ambiguous here. It expresses the homesickness of 
a man uprooted from his fatherland, from his 
mother tongue, and from his native dialect—and 
it hides in this pain the particular benefits I 
gained, as an aspiring American writer, from my 
uprooting. Banished into exile, working in a for- 
eign language, how did I still succeed in earning 
a living? What mattered was not only talent but 
also a paradox of my profession. Sartre said in his 
autobiography: “The writer speaks in his native 
tongue, but writes in a foreign language.” The 
moment a scribbler sits at his desk, the language 
he must use becomes entirely different from his 
everyday language. It is a difficult challenge. 

An example: in so-called real life, if writer gets 
hungry, he goes into the grocery store and says, 
“Good day. A sausage roll with ten decagrams of 
Krakauer, please.” He speaks his wish completely 
naturally. It is otherwise with the writer’s fictional 
characters. If a character’s stomach growls and he 
communicates his desire for a sausage to the shop 
clerk, then the wording and tone of this wish must 
express his personality and mood, and at the same 


time serve the plot development and also the am- 
bience, the milieu, and the rhythm of the narra- 
tive. His request for sausage must be spoken in a 
poetically composed artificial language, which 
must nevertheless not appear contrived. 

As a fifteen-year-old | was thrown from Thele- 
manngasse onto Broadway, but I was still, in 
America, addicted to sausage rolls. So I went to 
the supermarket and said, “Good day. A sausage 
roll, please, with ten decagrams of Krakauer.” And 
I learned very soon that in New York one does not 
have time to say “good day,” and that in America 
neither “Krakauer” nor decagrams are known. 

So much for my first exile. The second came 
later. It was the banishment from youth into age. 
For youth is our biological and physiological home- 
land. There, we know our way. And even if in our 
nostalgic memories the sun shines where it was 
actually dark, still we are familiar with the pitfalls 
and perils of youth. We know how to live in that 
homeland with good and bad—how to master it, 
anyway, better than we know how to navigate the 
foreign country of age into which we are expelled. 

At first we try to ignore the expulsion alto- 
gether. In my case that didn’t seem so hard, since 
my second exile was neither as sudden nor as 
dramatic as the first. My second emigration crept 
in, so to speak, on tiptoe. I was too busy to per- 
ceive it. And then I had to learn all at once that 
I was irrevocably, indisputably, undeniably, and 
obviously no longer nineteen but ninety. 

Suddenly, I’ve fallen hard and deep into the land 
of the old. It is harder to navigate than the Amer 
ica of my first exile. As a purely physical matter, it 
is totally different from the land of the young. The 
distance between two points is greater. When I go 
from my Upper West Side apartment to a super- 
market to buy the New York equivalent of a sau- 
sage roll, the way is much longer and more trouble- 
some than it was. The streets are permanently 
slippery; you slide easily and so must, as a precau- 
tion, use a cane. The stairs are much steeper. Even 
on a leisurely stroll you can lose your breath, be- 
cause the air in this country is very thin—thinner 
than on the Grossglockner summit. 

The people I meet in this foreign country are 
mostly outrageously young, really annoyingly 
young. They are rarely as kind as youth in my 
time were. They are impatient, rage-driven, ego- 
istic, and appear to be happier with their elec- 
tronic devices than with other people. 

Yet there is a certain parallel between my first 
and my second exiles. Both have, in the midst of 
their darknesses, certain points of light. The 
impetuous young inhabitants of the second exile 
are in fact often patient and considerate when 
confronted with the awkwardness of us old ones. 
They make sure that we, even at ninety, can 
enjoy such pleasures as a sausage roll with ten 
decagrams of Krakauer. 


[Fiction] 


A LITTLE BOTTLE OF 
TEARS 


By Diane Williams, from FINE, FINE, FINE, 
FINE, FINE, a story collection out next year from 
McSweeney’s. Williams’s story “Living Deluxe” ap- 
peared in the June 2013 issue of Harper’s Magazine. 


1 should have been nicer—our friendships, our 
travel, our romances secretly lived—if we weren't so 
old. But still it was an interesting situation to be in. 





[Shopping List] 


WHEN IN CHROME 


From an experiment conducted by Fixr.com, a cost- 
estimating website. The experiment collected the top 
search queries suggested by Google for the phrase 
“How much does * cost in [country].” 


How much does a beer cost in Estonia? 

How much does a watermelon cost in Japan? 

How much does a Big Mac cost in Serbia? 

How much does a BMW cost in Germany? 

How much does bread cost in Mozambique? 

How much does building a house cost in Cameroon? 

How much does a safari cost in Botswana? 

How much does a diamond cost in Sierra Leone? 

How much does an iPhone cost in China? 

How much does a maid cost in Singapore? 

How much does a prostitute cost in Hungary? 

How much does a nose job cost in Albania? 

How much does a tummy tuck cost in Mexico? 

How much does a vasectomy cost in New Zealand? 

How much does a patent cost in the United States? 

How much does it cost to fly a MiG in Russia? 

How much does it cost to moor a yacht in Monaco? 

How much does it cost to retire in Nicaragua? 

How much does a panama hat cost in Ecuador? 

How much does a cow cost in South Sudan? 

How much does a camel cost in Egypt? 

How much does a camel cost in Israel? 

How much does a kidney cost in Iran? 

How much does a divorce cost in Trinidad 
and Tobago? 

How much does a funeral cost in Haiti? 
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We all but ignored the wife’s tears—which 
could have filled a small bottle. 

- And the wife was petite and well groomed and 
I knew why she was crying. She thought her tri- 
als were all about adultery at that time. 

As the evening proceeded, the wife cheered 
up for some of it and her conversation was draw- 
ing us in with topics she knew we would feel 
comfortable talking about, because potentially 
our relationship could be adversarial and her 
husband was tending to’ pontificate, showing off 
his legal wings with paragraphs upon paragraphs. 

You find yourself in a situation where you have 
agreed, agreed, agreed, agreed, and you realize 
this is not such a good agreement. 

How did all this end? Oh, fine, fine, fine, fine, 
fine—although our process of digestion—they’d 
served us Kartoffelpuffer and Sauerbraten—was 
not yet complete—when the husband said f- 
nally about his wife, “Bettie’s tired.” 

To my mind—she’s hysterical, sincere, easily 
distracted, and not adaptable. I remember when 
I wanted to know even more about her. 

They lived only on the ground floor—the rest 
was rented out. A trestle table, where you could 
put your gloves, stood in the long hall that had 
stone floor tiles set on the diagonal. 

Bettie’s thumbs were as I remembered—heavy 
and clubbed—and she wore the eye-catching tur 
quoise ring, circa 1890, with three pearls, that | 
knew she was proud of because I had given it to her. 

“Bettie’s tired,” the husband repeated. 

“T am tired,” Bettie said. 

And there was no polite way for him to tell us, 
“Fuck off now.” 

There'd be no more condescending talk, no 
fresh subjects, never likely an opportunity to 
privately reminisce with Bettie about the times 
when we were side by side, experiencing that 
alternating rhythm forward and back. 

“Can we give you a lift home?” 

“No, that’s not necessary, we drove,” we said. 

I went into their bathroom to urinate before 
we left. | am a man, if that wasn’t clear before 
this, and not a drunken one, not cruel—and I 
was holding myself then, gently, somewhat lov- 
ingly, to relieve myself. 

I washed my hands and face and looked into 
the mirror. My face has changed so much re- 
cently. The lines of age were drawn everywhere 
like the marks made by a claw, and they looked 
to me freshly made. Then there are those grow- 
ing fleshy abutments around my jaw and under 
my chin. 

It was rainy outside and we were significantly 
dampened by the time we reached our car. In 
addition, a smelly ailanthus tree tossed a pitcher- 
ful of storm water—as if from a sacred fount—all 
over my head. There were continuing showers— 
it was dripping, gushy. 
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Still it was all so charming and heartening— 
that is, the summer storm, and the trees, and our 
sky, alongside those several memories of Bettie 
and me. 

My wife said to me en route, “Well, I suppose 
I’m on the wrong track, too.” 

Of course, it took a long time for her to go 
downhill, all the way down it. 

Meanwhile, we became very friendly with the 
DePauls—Clifford and Daisy. 

They lived in an apartment crammed with blue- 
and-white china, for one thing. I thought Daisy 
usually looked pensive and sad and my wife 
thought that her scowl meant that she detested us. 

A large oil painting of a female nude—hands 
together as if prayerful—had been suspended over 
their mantel. Their apartment was in disarray. 

But there’s always a moment before it all be- 
comes okay. 


[Fiction] 


NICE INSANE 


By Seth Price, from his novel Fuck Seth Price, out last 
month from Leopard Press. Price’s earlier novel, How 
to Disappear in America, was published in 2008. 


H. drifted through a thick and obscure 


world, observant but incapable of action. It took 
hima while to understand that he wasn’t dreaming 
but moving through the real world and actual life, 
only it was no longer his life, because his body and 
all its doings were no longer under his control. He 
found himself carrying out strange and horrible 
acts: murder and abduction, most disturbingly, but 
also other furtive activities that he couldn’t make 
sense of. Through all of this he was able only to 
watch, resigned to imprisonment in his physical 
machinery, his mind turning over slowly like an 
idle hard disk. This certainly afforded him plenty 
of time to figure out exactly where things had gone 
wrong, and he came to blame his obsession with 
“keeping up’—with technology, with the young, 
with the culture—a pursuit that had replaced even 
artistic production as his chief occupation, filling 
the vacuum that opened up when he more or less 
stopped making art. 

It was easy to locate the moment of inspiration 
that had rejuvenated his painting career, making 
him rich but ultimately leading him to reject 
contemporary art. One day in the early 2000s, he’d 
been sitting in a new Italian restaurant, consider- 
ing his supper. For decades now, he remarked to 


himself as he regarded a bowl of grated pecorino, 
Americans had possessed a sure idea of what Ital- 
ian food was: what it tasted like, what it looked 
like, what it meant. For his parents’ generation, and 
even during his own childhood, Italian food meant 
Italian-American food, an immigrant form, once 
alien but now ubiquitous, a way of putting dinner 
on the table, hardly a cuisine. Then the Eighties 
happened, and everyone discovered real Italian 
food, food from Italy that was defiantly not Italian- 
American food, which consequently entered a 
kind of limbo. Spaghetti and meatballs: yes, every- 
one still liked it and cooked it, it still had its place, 
but that place was not a trendy restaurant. 

Recently, however, which is to say in the early 
2000s, shortly before he had his revelation, some 
notable chef had realized that spaghetti and 
meatballs was what people had wanted all along, 
and why shouldn't they have it? This chef under- 
stood that you could give diners what they want- 
ed without abandoning culinary invention and 
the associated high prices. What you did was 
trundle out lowbrow recipes and thematize them, 
burnishing them for a new audience too young 
to remember why the recipes had been discarded 
in the first place. To use a mid-Nineties term, the 
old recipes were upcycled. 

It was a runaway success. Customers were ex- 
cited and relieved to plunge into the frisson of the 
old/new, and restaurants all over the city, and then 
internationally, adopted the formula. Soon came 
high-end tweakings of meat loaf, mac and cheese, 
donuts, PB&J sandwiches, chicken wings, and 
even Twinkies: all cherished comfort foods that 
no one had previously thought to rework as pricey 
lifestyle fare. It must have been the times, he 
mused, because something similar had happened 
in the movie industry, which overwhelmingly 
pursued remakes of films that were best forgotten, 
the crappier the better. We live in an era of ex- 
pensive fetish food, he thought, but it’s also an era 
in which poor, uneducated parents name their 
babies DeJohn because it sounds pungent yet so- 
phisticated, unaware that these associations orig- 
inated in a series of Eighties television commer- 
cials for a style of mustard. But all this stuff—high 
and low, classic and contemporary, good and 
bad—was muddled and slippery, and everyone was 
equally clueless. When Grey Poupon actually 
rolled out a line called DeJawn’s, no one wanted 
it, not because it was marketed as “Da Street 

Mustard” but because it was widely 


considered too Eighties. 
a ¥ he sat there devouring his bucatini con 


le polpette, he somehow made an associative 
leap and found himself wondering whether ab- 
stract painting wasn’t due for a spaghetti-and- 
meatballs recuperation. After all, it had enjoyed 
a history similar to that of Italian-American 


cuisine. Both had appeared early in the twenti- 
eth century and were widely received with sus- 
picion and derision (all that garlic!); both en- 
joyed, at midcentury, an early-adopter hipster 
appreciation that inevitably subsided, though 
not before preparing the ground for a broader 
mass appeal, which precipitated a fall from 
grace in the perception of elites. Artists contin- 
ued to make abstract paintings in large num- 
bers, but, as with cooks of spaghetti and meat- 
balls, they were amateur or otherwise removed 
from the real conversation, not cutting-edge 
professionals in sophisticated contexts. 
Someone, he realized, needed to come along and 
devise a painterly abstraction that embodied cul- 
tural sophistication and “nowness.” It had to look 
classically tasteful and refer to well-known histori- 
cal byways, but it also had to be undergirded by 
utter contemporaneity, either of sensibility or of 
production method. Upcycling was evolving as an 
idea and was perhaps itself being upcycled: in the 
early Nineties it had promised to help the develop- 
ing world redeein its waste, at the turn of the cen- 
tury it grew to encompass the food consumption of 
a smaller set of First Worlders with extra time and 
money, and now it would take on fine art, an even 
more rarefied realm of cultural production available 
to only the wealthy few. But he knew this was the 
way of all culture, all trends: a continuous flow from 
top to bottom and back again, as in a trick fountain. 
He went directly home after dinner and drew 
up a list of working methods and materials, which 
he would dutifully follow in the months to come. 
His new painting would be abstract, he decided; 
there was a broader audience for the style since it 
matched every décor and lacked uncomfortable 
associations with real people, events, and political 
situations. Abstraction in and of itself was unin- 
teresting, of course; the all-important twist here, 
the redeeming feature, would be the way in which 
this work was generated, which would expand in 
importance, endowing the abstraction with mean- 
ing. Here there was quite a bit of latitude. Most 
obviously the painting could be based on chance, 
which obliterated traditional notions of composi- 
tion and looked kind of punk: accidental stains 
on canvas, for example; maybe the oil-pan drip- 
pings of a Foxconn machine as it produced 
iPhones. But then he wondered, did machines drip 
anymore? Did anything run on oil? Wasn't every- 
thing becoming electric? Maybe this avenue was 
far-fetched. Perhaps the work might play with the 
medium’s material conventions, a “painting” that 
was in fact composed of vacuum-formed polysty- 
rene: stretcher bars, canvas, markings, and all. Or 
it might be apparently abstract but actually full of 
charged referents that became clear only when 
you inspected the list of materials, e.g., “Coca- 
Cola spills on Nigerian mud cloth.” Or it might 
be computer generated, e.g., it might consist of 
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[Poem] 


ASPHODEL 


By Elizabeth Willis, from a work in progress. New 
York Review Books published Willis’s sixth collec 
tion, Alive, in April. She received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 2012. 


Start with 
an ordinary president 


his sweater, his door 


Can’t we just fail 
different 


driving a leaf 


through un- 
resistant corn 


Punch, Judy 


Without the comma 
it’s a command 


“Come hither” 


Like a cartoon 
the bombing begins 


in the middle 


of banned 
books week 


Its pillow talk 
can be reversed 


but not rewound 


A myth 


is not a romance 


Out back 


it’s an appointment 
Asphodel at 3 


You have to name it 
You have to take it 


to hell with you 
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Photoshop manipulations printed on canvas. Or 
you could hit all four possibilities at once: “Fox- 
conn worker’s accidental Coke spills on Nigerian 
mud cloth, scanned and randomly manipulated 
in Photoshop, printed on Belgian linen stretched 
over a vacuum-formed frame.” 

In truth, the production method hardly mat- 
tered, because whichever he chose, the results 
would look more or less the same: tepid composi- 
tions, hesitant and minimal in appearance, kind 
of pretty and kind of whatever, loaded with 
backstory. The main thing to remember, both in 
executing this work and in appreciating it on the 
wall, was to be knowing, just like the chefs who 
composed fancy renditions of red-sauce dishes, 
and the diners who paid top dollar, and the crit- 
ics who wrote breezy acknowledgments. 

The problem this solved was the persistent 
problem of taste in painting. In no arena of art- 
making did taste intrude so assertively and persis- 
tently as it did in the practice of painting. In in- 
stallation art or conceptual art it was difficult to 
discern or comfortably judge the merits of a work 
without anxiety, but in painting the problem of 
taste was always right on the surface, in the frame, 
so to speak. It was okay to point at a painting and 
assert “That’s good” or “That’s bad” without feel- 
ing like a complete idiot. You couldn't pull that off 
as easily when faced with a scrappy installation or 
a conceptual work composed of puns and feints. 
The problem was, while these artworks got to 
hover in the grace of doubt and inscrutability, 
there were far too many observers who were abso- 
lutely certain about their judgments as to what 
constituted good and bad painting, and the his- 
tory of painting was therefore racked by cyclical 
surges of interest one way or another, now veering 
toward “bad” painting that indulged in tasteless- 
ness by way of excess, vulgarity, or prurience, now 
tacking back toward a more graphic, minimal 
style. Because fashions changed rapidly, a single 
painting might in twenty years traverse the spec- 
trum of perceived value and then whip back again, 
and this variability made everyone nervous. 

The new style he'd hit on, however, managed to 
finesse the taste problem by recourse to the old 
philosophical trick of playing being against seeming. 
In preparing the work, any number of methods or 
styles would do, so long as the result looked “cool,” 
which ensured that the painting would appear 
classic and minimal while emanating a vague 
awareness of rich historical struggle. To an ob- 
server it would seem tasteful, but in its apparent lack 
of concern for traditional skill or labor, its arguably 


~ cynical irreverence toward sincerity or depth, its 


dismissal of history, and its punk attitude, it would 
be tasteless. 

Or perhaps it was the other way around? One 
couldn't really say, or rather one could, but only 
with a nagging feeling of insecurity. This insta- 
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bility was catnip to critics and journalists, and 
they wrote a lot about this new painting, bicker 
ing and bemoaning and celebrating. Collectors 
were thankful for those gusts of language in their 
sails as they blew through the auctions. Young 
artists and students were relieved to get back to 
doing what they’d secretly wanted to do all along, 
under the powerful sign of a new contemporane- 
ity. In short, the entire art system latched on to 
this revived style, much as restaurant-goers had 
fallen for the re-eenchantment of chicken wings. 

The style that gradually developed could be 
called post-problem art. It bore a clear if unac- 
knowledged debt to the wonderful ad slogans of 
the period, like Staples’s “That Was Easy” and 
Amazon's “... And You're Done.” Done! An amaz- 
ing word. Go ahead, have done with all the an- 
guished historical debates over meaning and 
criticality and politics and taste. For better or for 
worse, everyone was in agreement that the market 
was the only indicator that mattered now. This 
climate, in which artworks would certainly sell, 
and the fact of selling was sufficient verification of 
their quality, made it officially okay simply to like 
a painting. It was no longer necessary to deem a 
piece interesting, provocative, weird, or complex, 


Photographs of frozen waterfalls from Gravity, a series by Hayato Wakabayashi, whose work was on view in May at IMA Gallery, in Tokyo. 


and it was almost incomprehensible to hate some- 
thing because you liked it, or like it because it 
unsettled you, or any of the other ambivalent and 
twisted ways that people wrestled with the inter 
section of feelings and aesthetics. You almost 
didn’t need words anymore: it was enough to say, 
“That painting is awesome,” just as you'd say, “This 
spaghetti is awesome.” Alternately you could use 
one of the other all-purpose terms of the era, like 
“nice,” “crazy,” “perfect,” and “insane.” This was a 
radical development, one that forwent any more 
complicated relationship with art; it was a tremen- 
dous ironing-out process. Before you knew it, you'd 
spy a Malevich and declare, “That guy’s a total 
badass.” Or was it Marinetti who was the badass? 

These new artworks aroused accusations of cyn- 
icism, and he admitted that he was inviting that 
conversation. But what was cynicism? He defined 
cynicism as proceeding in a way that you knew to 
be harmful or morally bankrupt, for reasons of greed 
or cowardice. The question was, what if you found 
such compromised behavior complex and compel- 
ling? What if you believed that exploring the world 
of perceived or actual cynicism was a powerful way 
to understand our contemporary moment? What if 
you believed in not believing? Executives or world 
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leaders entertaining this question would rightly be 
classified as sociopaths, but in the world of art these 
questions were okay, because suffering wasn’t di- 
rectly involved and any apparent cynicism was 
likely to be banal and venal, e.g., cashing in by 
provoking your audience with facile or puerile 
gestures. He didn’t feel that his work belonged in 
this category. If his paintings were provocative, it 
was because they drew out acute and omnipresent 
cultural toxins: anxieties about cynicism and selling 
out, feelings that had everything to do with how 
fucked-up it was to live under neoliberal free-market 
capitalism. He found this exhilarating; he believed 
in it. And this tangle of contradictions was the 
greatest thing about art: it always meant the op- 
posite of what you thought it meant, or wanted it 
to mean. Abstract versus representational, old 
versus new, pure versus corrupt, tasteful versus taste- 
less: all artistic values and categories were inher 

ently unstable and might suddenly swap places. 
Recalling his breakthrough into digital 
artmaking a decade earlier, he suspected that 
the moment he'd grasped the fact that digital 
art’s genius was to reconcile all opposites was the 
start of his disenchantment with contemporary 
art, and with the digital condition more gener- 
ally, which was predicated on reconciliation, 
leveling, and synthesis. Representational paint 
ing was just as banal and outmoded as its old foe 
abstraction, so why was it interesting to gesture 
at both of them at once? Who gave a shit? From 
the point of view of the machine he’d set in mo- 
tion, all these oppositions of taste and style were 
merely marketing factors to be co-opted, the way 
Whole Foods might absorb a pair of rival local 
grocers only to preserve them as themed deli 
counters so as to snare all their old clientele. 
Either/or was irrelevant, save as a gim- 


I mick to capture market share. 


t was not a coincidence that his disenchant- 
ment with visual art occurred right around the 
time when making simplistic, often digitally 
formulated abstract paintings became suddenly 
passé, as was discussing them, critiquing them, 
even satirizing them. These paintings amounted 
to societal self-portraiture, and an age grows tired 
of its own face. Casting about for something to 
do, he found himself newly interested in writing, 
which, in comparison to art, offered delightfully 
fresh challenges. He recognized the peculiarity 
of this step: advanced painting since the Impres- 
sionists had jettisoned the aim of re-creating a 
recognizable, narrativized human world and had 
plunged into abstraction, whereas writing had 
remained in thrall to narrative and human psy- 
chology. Yes, there had been a modernist rup- 
ture, but the majority of serious literary fiction, 
and all mass product, went right on pursuing 
realistic concerns. The field of contemporary art 
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was activated by cataclysm and relentless prog- 
ress, whereas contemporary literature remained’ 
relatively staid. This was because it was a mass 
form, he reasoned. Who follows contemporary 
painting? The few. Who reads contemporary 
books? Everyone. 

At this moment, however, he believed writing 
culture to be undergoing a tectonic shift. No doubt 
this development was late in coming, trailing by 
a century visual art’s own decisive mutations, but 
then again, for all that radical change, where was 
art now? Wallowing in hush money, patting itself 
on the back for having finally solved the evolution- 
ary problem of how to be simultaneously good and 
bad, abstract and representational, popular and 
cutting edge, with the result that nothing was at 
stake but auction prices. 

Writing, on the other hand, which had little 
connection to money and power, was only broaden- 
ing its already considerable mass appeal, thanks to 
the proliferation of texting, tweeting, blogging, and 
so on, even as those same forces were emancipating 
writing from its long-standing narrative conven- 
tions. In fact, it was less apposite to say “Who reads? 
Everyone” than “Who writes? Everyone.” Maybe 
this explained why writing was becoming at the 
same time more popular and more abstract. In 
short, writing was becoming just plain weirder. 

In this situation, and in distinction to the prob- 
lems of visual art, everything was at stake: “the 
novel,” of course, but also “the field of literature,” 
“the book business,” “the future of the word,” and 
communication itself. No one knew what it meant. 
You could feel the charge of that anxious energy, 
it was the motor thrumming behind many recent 
novels and columns and articles and blog posts. 
He imagined this to be a historical echo of the 
introduction of film, with all of that medium’s 
looming ramifications for the image, and how odd 
that this contemporary upset concerned words! 

He himself was not a writer by any stretch. He’d 
tried it years ago, had even enjoyed success with 
some oddball critical essays that circulated in art- 
world contexts, but ultimately he’d dropped it. The 
problem with the art world was that you were ex- 
pected to write uneven, eccentric, unresolved texts; 
it was like being a grad student in an experimental- 
writing workshop. While many in the art world 
were wonderfully omnivorous, broad-minded read- 
ers, few were any good at writing, including most of 
the critics and curators, so it was easy to stand out. 
Most people didn’t even bother with critiques of 
art-world writing, and for good reason: if people 
criticized you for being lazy or obscurantist, you 
could assert that you were being “artistic,” that what 
youd intended was not lucid rhetoric but Delphic 
poesy. Writing these texts was like making films in 
which everything was a dream sequence, and there- 
fore immune to charges of illogic and sloppiness. At 
the same time, of course, nothing was at stake. 
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“Bastille Day,” a photograph by Irina Rozovsk 


Courtesy the artist 
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THE WORK CURE FOR WOMEN 


‘By Lorna fean ‘King 


his vague put-upon feeling had 

been bothering me for some 
time, but only recently did I finally 
realize that I’m just one victim of a 
vast conspiracy. Chances are that 
any woman who has seen a doctor— 
a male doctor—in the past ten years 
has had the same kind of experience. 

It started back in 
1950, when I had to go 
to the clinic with a bad- 
ly infected finger. | al- 
ways get wounded in the 
annual battle with the 
rosebushes. After the 
precautionary tetanus 
shot, I wondered what to 
do for the finger. 

“Oh, that,” the doc 
tor said cheerfully. 

“Nothing better for it . 
than hot soapy dishwa- 
ter three times a day.” 

I was somewhat let 
down, since I'd been re- 
hearsing a speech to my 
husband about the im- 
possibility of my doing dishes for at 
least a week. 

The following winter I came down 
with a cold that vacillated between 
chest and sinuses for several days. 
When home remedies failed, I called 
on a throat specialist. After the usu- 
al sprays, throat paintings, and anti- 
biotics, he said briskly: 

“You'll be fine in a few days—and 
remember, there’s nothing better than 
steam for these congestions. Be sure 
to inhale the steam from your dish- 
washer, and turn the shower on full 
blast while you clean the bathroom.” 

“There's a good deal of steam involved 
in ironing clothes too,” I said sourly. 


“Fine, fine,” he said, obviously en- 
couraged by my cooperative attitude. 

That evening, when my husband 
asked why I was banging the dishes 
around so viciously, I countered by 
inquiring why it was that when he had 
a cold the doctor always told him to 
go to bed. 


Some time later I sprained my 
ankle. I told my husband it hurt too 
badly to be broken, but he insisted 
on rushing me to the orthopedist. 
Two X-rays and $20 later, the doctor 
was taping me up with a profession- 
al flourish. 

“I suppose I'll have to stay off my 
foot for a few days,” I ventured. 

“Not at all,’ he boomed. “These 
things heal fastest when you keep on 
using them.” 

I mentioned that when my cousin 
sprained his ankle they told him to 
stay off it for a week. 

“Well, circumstances alter cases,” 
the doctor said evasively. “I'll tell you, 


though, it’s a good idea to put your foot 
up occasionally while you are sewing.” 
“Thanks a lot,” I muttered. 


N | ot long after, I found evidence 
that doctors will apparently 
stop at nothing. The following is an 


Associated Press dispatch datelined 
Calgary, Canada: 


To housewives who aim 
at top physical condi- 
tion: get down and 
scrub the kitchen floor. 
This advice comes 
from Dr. D. Plewes, 
consultant for Canada’s 
health and welfare de- 
partment, who says, 
“Some of the best exer- 
cises for women are 
done on the hands and 
knees and utilize floor 
scrubbing motions.” 


I was busy plan- 

Nit. Sahasecoun ter 

campaign that would 

persuade doctors to 

prescribe lawn mowing instead of 

golf for middle-aged males, when | 

discovered I was in what used to be 

called “a delicate condition.” My 

husband waited on me hand and 

food—until after our first visit to 
the obstetrician. 

“Now about exercises,” he said 
cheerfully. (Have you ever noticed 
how maddeningly cheerful doctors 
are?) “The best exercises are ones 
you can do while you work around 
the house. Bend your knees and 
keep your back straight when you do 
your dusting. Practice deep breath- 
ing while you wash dishes and—” 

“Inhale the steam,” I said absently.m 


“The Work Cure for Women” appeared in the April 1958 issue of Harper's Magazine. The essay—along with the magazine’s entire 165-year 
archive—is available online at harpers.org/fromthearchive. 
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WRONG PRESCRIPTION? 


The failed promise of the Affordable Care Act 
By Trudy Lieberman 


L. July 2009, as the Afford- 
able Care Act moved through 
Congress, Steny Hoyer, the 
second-ranking Democrat in 
the House of Representatives, 
laughed at the idea that any 
legislator would actually read 
the bill before voting on it. If 
such full-body immersion were 
necessary to support the 
A.C.A., he said, “I think we 
would have very few votes.” In 
March 2010, just before the law 
passed, speaker of the House 
Nancy Pelosi made a similar 
point. Addressing a national 
conference of county officials, 
she declared, “We have to pass 
the bill so that you can find out 
what is in it, away from the fog 
of the controversy.” 

Five years after its passage, 
the A.C.A. is not only the most 
hotly debated and vituperative- 
ly denounced law of the era—it 
is still shrouded in a fog of controversy. 
Many Americans have no idea how 
the bill works or what it was designed 
to accomplish. In March, a Kaiser 
Family Foundation study found “sig- 
nificant” knowledge gaps in the pub- 
lic’s understanding of the law. A third 
of the participants were unaware of 


Trudy Lieberman is a contributing editor of 
the Columbia Journalism Review, for 
which she covers health-care issues, and the 
author of Slanting the Story: The Forces 
That Shape the News (The New Press). 


Illustrations by Taylor Callery 
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the law’s key provision: offering subsi- 
dies for the uninsured. 

It is no wonder Americans have 
been hard-pressed to learn anything 
about the actual workings of the 
A.C.A. There has been little criticism 
of the A.C.A. from the left, with prom- 
inent figures such as Paul Krugman, the 
economist and New York Times colum- 
nist, acting as cheerleaders. The right 
has confined itself to disinformation 
and risible smears, with G.O.P. presi- 
dential hopeful Ben Carson memorably 
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defining the A.C.A. as “the 
worst thing that has happened 
to this nation since slavery.” A 
lack of clarity on both sides— 
and some deliberate bait-and- 
switch tactics—dogged the very 
creation of the law. 

The A.C.A. was sold to the 
public on the pledge of “afford- 
able, quality health care.” This 
slogan, crafted in the shop of the 
Democratic pollster Celinda 
Lake, was incessantly pushed by 
everyone from grassroots advo- 
cates to top government offi- 
cials, even as healthcare.gov, the 
new A.C.A. website, was crash- 
ing down around them in the 
fall of 2013. Trying to spin the 
disaster on Meet the Press, Pe- 
losi grandly promised her view- 
ers “more affordability, more 
accessibility, better-quality care, 
prevention, wellness, a healthier 
nation honoring the vows of our 
founders of life, a healthier life, [and] 
liberty to pursue their happiness.” 
President Obama, too, repeated the 
mantra at every opportunity. Shortly 
before the exchanges established by 
the law opened for business, he af- 
firmed that uninsured Americans 
would now have “the same chance to 

buy quality, affordable 
health care as everyone else.” 
(Oecd like these persuad- 


ed the public that the A.C.A. was 
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a vehicle for delivering universal 
health care, similar to what citizens 
had in other industrialized nations. 
It was not. Instead, the A.C.A. was a 
canny restructuring of the American 
health-care marketplace, one that 
delivered millions of new customers 
to insurance companies, created new 
payment mechanisms for hospitals, 
steered more business to pharmaceu- 
tical companies, and dictated expen- 
sive, high-tech solutions for a wide 
range of problems. 

Perhaps these would have been rea- 
sonable trade-offs for truly universal 
coverage. But the Congressional Bud- 
get Office estimates that even under 
the A.C.A. there will be some 35 mil- 
lion Americans without health insur- 
ance, down from about 52 million 
when the law was passed. At a meet- 
ing of health-policy experts in Febru- 
ary, Shoshanna Sofaer of the Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research suggested 
that the A.C.A. should be held to the 
highest possible standard. In three to 
five years, she said, we would know 
whether the law led “to anything 
vaguely resembling universal cover- 
age.” But this gets to the root of the 
problem. Whatever the slogans sug- 
gested, the A.C.A. was never meant to 
include everyone. 

Essentially, the law is a means-tested 
program, like food stamps or Medicaid. 
It offers people the chance to buy private 
insurance online through a state- or 
federally run exchange, and to receive a 
government subsidy to help them pay 
their premiums. It is primarily aimed at 
the poor and the nearly poor: this year, 
87 percent of A.C.A. enrollees qualified 
to receive monthly subsidies averaging 
$263 per person (at least in the thirty- 
seven states with federally run exchang- 
es). To its credit, the law also allowed 
sick people to buy insurance and more 
of the neediest Americans to qualify for 
Medicaid.! But in the twenty-one states 
that chose not to expand their Medicaid 
programs, the poorest of the poor are 
ineligible for A.C.A. subsidies and, in 
many cases, receive no help from the 
regular Medicaid program. 

' Before the A.C.A., insurance companies 
routinely rejected applications from people 
who were sick, sometimes rejecting even those 
who had seemingly minor conditions, like mi- 
graines. On some occasions companies would 


accept sick people but waive any coverage for 
previously existing conditions. 
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And what of those middle-class 
Americans who were supposed to 
benefit from the law, and were prom- 
ised that they could keep the policies 
and health providers they already 
had? They’ve already been hit with 
higher premiums and higher out-of- 
pocket costs—and people with top- 
ofthe-line coverage from their em- 
ployers will soon find those policies 
shrinking, thanks to a provision of 
the law that encourages companies 
to offer less-generous benefits. 

It’s bad enough that the A.C.A. is 
fattening up the health-care industry 
and hollowing out coverage for the 
middle class. Even worse, the law is 
accelerating what I call the Great 
Cost Shift, which transfers the grow- 
ing price of medical care to patients 
themselves through high deductibles, 
coinsurance (the patient’s share of the 
cost for a specific service, calculated as 
a percentage), copayments (a set fee 
paid for a specific service), and limited 
provider networks (which sometimes 
offer so little choice that patients end 
up seeking out-of-network care and 
paying on their own). What was once 





good, comprehensive insurance for a 
sizable number of Americans is being 
reduced to coverage for only the most 
serious, and most expensive, of illness- 
es. Even fifteen years ago, families paid 
minimal deductibles of $150 or $200 
and copays of $5 or $10, or none at all. 
Now, a family lucky enough to afford a 
policy in the first place may face out- 
of-pocket expenses for coinsurance, 
deductibles, and copays as high as 
$13,200 before its insurer kicks in.2 Of 
course, these out-of-pocket caps can 
be adjusted by the insurer every year, 
within limits set by the government, 
and there are no caps at all for out-of- 
network services, which means that 
some providers charge whatever the 
market will bear. In the post-A.C.A. 
era, you can be insured but have lit- 

tle or no coverage for what 


T you actually need. 
he A.C.A.’s greatest legacy may 
finally be the fulfillment of a conserva- 


* This estimate is for in-network services and 
includes deductibles, copays, and coinsurance. 
Obviously, the tab for out-of-network provid- 
ers can go much, much higher. 


tive vision laid out three decades ago, 
which sought to transform American 
health care into a market-driven sys- 
tem. The idea was to turn patients 
into shoppers, who would naturally 
look for the best deal on care—while 
shifting much of the cost onto those 
very consumers. In large part, this 
scheme was the brainchild of J. Patrick 
_ Rooney, whose Indianapolis-based 
Golden Rule Insurance Company spe- 
cialized in selling policies to only the 
healthiest customers. 

Rooney, a vegetarian who wore plas- 
tic rather than leather shoes to avoid 
killing animals, pioneered the market 
ing of high-deductible catastrophic in- 
surance policies, which could be cou- 
pled with tax-advantaged saving 
accounts to pay for non-catastrophic 
health-care costs. These medical sav- 
ings accounts (M.S.A/’s) made perfect 
sense to a free-market ideologue like 
Rooney, even if they were initially re- 
garded as a screwball invention that ran 
contrary to the basic concept of com- 
prehensive employerbased insurance. 
Rooney channeled millions of dollars 
from his company’s political action 
committees to the campaigns of G.O.P. 
legislators. He walked the halls of the 
USS. Capitol himself, sometimes mak- 
ing as many as ten thirty-minute visits 
a day to congressional offices. 

Rooney also reached out to the me- 
dia and the general public, funding 
groups like the Dallas-based National 
Center for Policy Analysis (N.C.P.A.), 
a rightwing think tank whose hun- 
dreds of studies, backgrounders, and 
presentations provided intellectual am- 
munition for M.S.A’s. In time, these 
efforts propelled Rooney’s ideas into 
the mainstream policy conversation. In 
the early 1990s, M.S.A.’s were a “mar- 
keting failure but an intellectual tri- 
umph,” recalled Greg Scandlen, who 
promoted them on behalf of the Coun- 
cil for Affordable Health Insurance, 
also founded by Rooney. 

Congress authorized M.S.A.’s as a 
pilot program in 1996, then made 
them available to all Americans eight 
years later, at which point they were 
rechristened health savings accounts 
(H.S.A.’s). They had arguably become 
a marketing triumph at last. Twenty- 
six million people, or about 20 per- 
cent of all privately insured Ameri- 
cans, currently have high-deductible 


health plans with H.S.A.’s or simi- 
lar accounts. “Considering that 
H.S.A.’s were first offered in 2004,” 
said Paul Fronstin, the director of 
health research at the Employee 
Benefit Research Institute, “twenty 
percent is a large number.” 

In other words, Rooney and his 
G.O.P. allies (with, it should be said, 
Democratic acquiescence) moved 
American health insurance in a direc- 
tion contrary to that taken by most ev- 
ery other nation in the developed world. 
It is also contrary to the needs of those 
unlucky enough to get sick. Whereas 
insurers once asked policyholders to pay 
a nominal $25 or $50 for a doctor’s visit 
ora CT scan, they now require them to 
foot as much as 25 or even 50 percent of 
the bill. What looks like a reasonably 
priced policy, at least in terms of premi- 
ums, can bring on sky-high bills and 
serious debt in no time. 

For employers, of course, these poli- 
cies are a bonanza: every dollar insurers 
save by shifting medical costs to con- 
sumers will lower the tab that employers 
pay for coverage. In 2011, Helen Darling, 
who was then head of the National 
Business Group on Health (which de- 
scribes itself as the “only non-profit or- 
ganization devoted exclusively to repre- 
senting large employers’ perspective on 
national health policy”), was quite frank 
about this equation. Moving from co- 
pays to coinsurance, she said, amounted 
to “a more subtle way to increase what 
the consumer pays. We are clearly seeing 
a march toward a more aggressive con- 
sumerist system.” 

That’s just what John Goodman, 
who headed the N.C.P.A. for many 
years, had in mind two decades ago. 
Goodman is so identified with 
Rooney’s ideas that he is frequently 
referred to as the “father of health 
savings accounts.” I asked him to ex- 
plain the success of consumer-driven 
plans. “They are the only plan out 
there that saves money,” he told me. 
“They are a triumph for patient power. 
When you put money in the hands of 
employees, they spend less and are 
more careful buyers of care.” 

As it happens, patient power is 
mainly a benefit for employers—and 
insurers. Charles Kahn, who once lob- 
bied for an insurance trade group and 
now heads the Federation of Ameri- 
can Hospitals, told me that insurers 


have finally gotten the products they 
always wanted. High-deductible plans 
add to the predictability of setting 
rates, he said. With a bigger share of 
the risk shifted to consumers, it’s eas- 
ier for insurers to make money. 

For patients, however, the down- 
side has been huge. Some become so 
frugal that they forgo even necessary 
care, with disastrous consequences 
for their health and their pocket- 
book. A RAND study completed in 
1982, which is often cited to justify 
high-deductible plans, found that pa- 
tients with high out-of pocket costs did 
spend significantly less—but it also 
found that they couldn’t distinguish 
between necessary and unnecessary 
care. A 2011 RAND study reached 
similar conclusions; it showed that 
people with high-deductible plans got 
less preventive care, even when such 
care was not subject to deductibles. 
Perhaps they didn’t understand their 
policies, or their doctors weren’t refer 
ring them for screening. In either case, 
the findings run counter to one of the 
widely touted justifications for the 
A.C.A.—that it will encourage more 
preventive care. The studies also em- 
phasize that in many cases, so-called 
consumer-driven insurance policies 

yield less value for patients 

at almost any price. 
A, affordability crisis is loom- 
ing. Last fall, The Commonwealth 
Fund found that almost half of all in- 
sured adults with incomes of $23,000 
or less delayed or skipped care be- 
cause of high cost-sharing expenses, 
regardless of which kind of insur- 
ance they had. In a December New 
York Times/CBS News poll, 46 per 
cent of respondents described 
health-care costs as a hardship, up 
from 36 percent the previous year. 

According to HealthPocket, a 
technology company that tracks in- 
surance costs and has plans to sell 
policies of its own, the average de- 
ductible this year for bronze policies, 
the cheapest on the exchanges, is 
$5,181 for individuals and $10,545 for 
families. Even the more expensive 
silver plans offer average deductibles 
of about $3,000 for individuals and 
$6,000 for families—hardly sums to 
sneeze at. At least some buyers of 
silver plans can receive additional 
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subsidies to help with cost-sharing.’ 
For Americans with bronze plans, 
there is no such extra boost. The per- 
versity of selling cheap government- 
subsidized policies to the poor, then 
sticking them with gigantic out-of- 
pocket costs, can hardly be lost on the 
2.6 million people who opted for 
bronze plans on exchanges this year. 

The pricing of premiums, too, calls 
into question a leading premise of the 
A.C.A. Caroline Pearson, a senior vice 
president at the consulting firm Avalere 
Health, concedes that premiums on the 
exchanges have so far “turned out to be 
lower than what policymakers expected. 
But that still doesn’t make them afford- 
able for people on limited incomes.” 
Even for families with incomes between 
$40,000 and $80,000, she says, “the 
math doesn’t work out.” In other words, 
the subsidies diminish rapidly as income 
rises, meaning that even slightly wealth- 
ier Americans may find it hard to afford 
health care. This helps to explain why 
about 22 percent of those who signed up 
on the federal exchange in 2014 did not 
come back this year. Roughly a third of 
enrollees on the state exchanges also 
declined to renew their policies. It’s pos- 
sible that some of these Americans 
found coverage from employers, or from 
insurers selling policies outside the ex- 
changes. But some surely gave up be- 
cause they couldn’t afford the premiums 
or the cost-sharing—they couldn't afford 
to be sick. 

“We will replace the crisis of un- 
insurance with the crisis of under- 
insurance,” says Jonathan Oberlander, 
a health-policy expert at the Univer 
sity of North Carolina. “Evidence 
from other countries does not support 
the notion that you have to control 
costs by making sick people pay 
more.” The statistics bear out this as- 
sertion. In 1970, Canada and the 
United States spent roughly the same 
proportion of GDP on medical care: 
about 7 percent. More than four de- 
cades later, the United States spends 
about 17 percent of GDP on medical 
care—Canada spends 10 percent— 
and Americans have the highest out 
of-pocket costs in the world. Canadi- 


> Silver-plan enrollees with incomes up to 
about $60,000 for a family of four qualify 
for these subsidies. These plans are also less 
likely to hit policyholders with pricey co- 
insurance fees. 
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ans pay nothing to providers or 
hospitals at the point of service, al- 
though they may have to wait for 
many elective procedures—the kind 
of rationing used to vilify Canadian 

health care, almost always 


by Americans. 

Le the high cost-sharing now 
so prevalent in the United States has 
brought about its own form of 
rationing—by price. Americans may 
wait as long as their Canadian coun- 
terparts for an elective procedure, if 
only because they’re anxiously socking 
away pennies to pay for it. Still, no 
amount of evidence from abroad is 
likely to prevent consumer-driven plans 
from becoming the cost-control meth- 
od of choice for medical providers, in- 
surers, drug makers, and employers— 
the same stakeholders that have always 
stymied real reform in this country. 

Legislators whose coffers were bulging 
with campaign contributions from those 
very stakeholders made sure the A.C.A. 
did not include serious cost-control rem- 
edies. Indeed, both Obama and Con- 
gress were eager to embrace Nineties-era 
Republican nostrums, including tepid 
cost controls and high-deductible plans, 
because they hoped to avoid the sort of 
pitched battle that had torpedoed ear- 
lier attempts at reform. The essential 
elements of the A.C.A.—an individ- 
ual mandate to have insurance, subsi- 
dies to help people buy it, shopping 
exchanges—were, like M.S.A.s, first 
mentioned in academic circles by con- 
servatives during the early years of that 
decade. These ideas eventually became 
mainstream through smart lobbying and 
educational efforts, and were, to some 
degree, enshrined in the 2006 Massachu- 
setts law spearheaded by Mitt Romney. 

In late 2010, after the fierce back- 
lash against the A.C.A. had begun 
and the G.O.P. swept the midterm 
elections, the president appeared on 
60 Minutes to reflect-on his party’s 
drubbing. Obama acknowledged that 
health-care reform had “proved as 
costly politically as we expected”— 
hardly earth-shattering news. More 
surprising was his frank admission 
that the law had been taken straight 
from the Republican playbook. “We 
thought if we shaped a bill that wasn’t 
that different from bills that had pre- 
viously been introduced by Republi- 


cans, including a Republican governor 
in Massachusetts who’s now running 
for president, that we would be able to 
find some common ground there,” 
Obama said. “And we just couldn't.” 

Perhaps Obama’s admission account 
ed for what at first seemed to be mini- 
mal opposition from mainstream Re- 
publicans as debate over the A.C.A. 
unfolded in 2009 and early 2010. Or 
maybe the G.OP. was already confident 
that it could demonize the law after it 
passed, and thereby push the public 
dialogue toward the party’s vision of a 
market-driven system that has as little 
government interference as possible. 

If that was the Republicans’ goal, 
they succeeded. Negative advertising 
in the 2012 and 2014 campaigns, and 
the unwillingness of many Democrats 
to defend the A.C.A. or even men- 
tion it on the stump, has shifted the 
national conversation about health 
care. It has almost certainly precluded 
any substantial consideration of a tru- 
ly universal health-insurance system 
for the foreseeable future. It’s not just 
that insurers, politicians, and industry 
lobbyists are determined to prevent 
such a system—even the public may 
have turned against the idea. 

Last fall, Robert Blendon, the direc- 
tor of the Harvard Opinion Research 
Program, reviewed twenty-seven public- 
opinion polls conducted by fourteen 
organizations. One of the things he 
hoped to learn was whether voters be- 
lieved that it was the federal govern- 
ment’s responsibility to make sure that 
all Americans had health coverage. 
Blendon found that in 2007, as the 
presidential-primary season was getting 
under way, 64 percent of respondents 
answered affirmatively. By 2014, the 
number had dipped to 47 percent. To 
some degree, this decline may reflect 
deteriorating faith in the government’s 
ability to solve any domestic problem, let 
alone the leviathan of health care. But 
Blendon also blamed what he called 
the “extraordinary level of paid nega- 
tive advertising” aimed at the A.C.A. 
The ads, he told me, “raised fears that 
people were going to lose something 
under this plan.” 

As the Great Cost Shift continues 
and more Americans find themselves 
staggering under the weight of medical 
bills, support for the law could nose-dive 
even further. And whether Republicans 


take the White House next year or sim- 
ply hang on to their congressional ma- 
jorities, they will continue to target the 
A.C.A. There is, for example, a sixty- 
five-page prescription for “Transcending 
Obamacare” issued by the Manhattan 
Institute for Policy Research that calls 
for a “consumer-driven health care revo- 
lution, one that could substantially im- 
prove the quality of health care that 
every American receives, and restore 
America’s place as the world’s most dy- 
namic economy.” : 

I talked to Avik Roy, one of the in- 
stitute’s health experts, about what this 
meant on a policy level. “The argu- 
ment I’m making,” he said, “audience 
by audience, paper by paper, is that we 
can make health care more affordable 
with less government intervention.” 

How? Roy says he isn’t calling for 
the wholesale destruction of the 
A.C.A.: he has no interest in taking 
coverage away from people who have 
already obtained it, or wiping out in- 
surance exchanges. “I think Obama- 
care is bad law,” he told me. “But hav- 
ing said that, the A.C.A. has been 
incredibly helpful with its principle 
that people should shop for their own 
plans. That has been very beneficial 
in the policy debate.” In Roy’s view, 
this aspect of the legislation will make 
it easier to “gradually migrate” Medi- 
care and Medicaid beneficiaries, as 
well as those with employer-sponsored 
insurance, to exchanges. In other 
words, the A.C.A. will eventually suc- 
ceed in fulfilling the G.O.P’s favorite 
health-care daydream, in which every 
single bargain-hunting American buys 

coverage directly from a 


private insurer. 
I. instructive to look at how the 
A.C.A. has fared in individual states, 
and nowhere has it been pushed harder 
or denounced more vociferously than in 
Tennessee. During the debate over the 
bill, Tony Garr sent out almost daily 
email blasts stressing the importance of 
“affordable, quality healthcare” and 
traveled the state drumming up support 
for the law. A grassroots advocate and 
former director of the Tennessee Health 
Care Campaign, Garr hoped the bill 
would help the state grapple with an 
ongoing crisis. Just a few years earlier, in 
2005, Governor Phil Bredesen had cut 
thousands of citizens from TennCare, a 


state-run insurance program that be- 
came too expensive largely because of 
cost overruns from managed-care 
companies. The A.C.A. held out the 
promise of at least some protection for 
Tennessee’s poor. 

The very poorest residents of the state 
are no better off today than they were 
before the law was passed. Presented 
with the chance to expand its Medicaid 
program under the auspices of the 
A.C.A., which allocated federal dollars 
to pick up almost the entire tab for the 
first few years, Tennessee declined (as 
have twenty-one other states).* This has 
left as many as 500,000 of the state’s 
poorest residents without insurance, 
while thousands more, who qualified for 
subsidized coverage, are struggling with 
high cost-sharing and coinsurance. 

Teresa Birdsong, for example, is a 
fifty-three-year-old woman whose an- 
nual income of about $21,600 comes 
from cleaning houses three days a week. 
She is just the sort of person the A.C.A. 
was intended to help—and to an extent, 
it has. Until recently, she was uninsured, 
and she suffered from high blood pres- 
sure and diabetes. Only after she bought 
an A.C.A. policy and got regular care 
and the right drugs did her blood sugar 
drop. “I feel good and able to work,” she 
said. “I’m so grateful for the insurance.” 

Yet paying for her treatment and 
drugs remains a challenge. Birdsong’s 
current policy, a silver plan, requires her 
to pay up to 30 percent of her medical 
expenses, which are partly offset by ex- 
tra cost-sharing subsidies. She told me 
that her maximum annual out-of-pocket 
expense is a reasonable-sounding 
$550—but since the year was still young 
when we spoke, she had $290 to go be- 
fore insurance kicked in. That’s on top 
of $230 in bills left over from last year’s 
cost-sharing, which Birdsong was whit- 
tling down at a rate of $30 per month. 
“Tt’s all I can afford to pay,” she said. 

Michele Johnson, who heads the 
Tennessee Justice Center, argues that 


+ Twenty-two states and the District of Co- 
lumbia have embraced a full, no-strings- 
attached Medicaid expansion. Seven more 
grant coverage to eligible residents while 
imposing cost-sharing and other onerous re- 
quirements that further reinforce the sys- 
tem’s inequalities. The A.C.A., incidental- 
ly, pressured states to accept Medicaid 
expansion by threatening to cut off all prior 
Medicaid funding. The option to refuse 
such expansion without penalty was grant- 
ed by the Supreme Court in 2012. 


the law “is not perfect—but from our 
perspective, we can still take some im- 
perfections.” Certainly, there have been 
improvements. Since the A.C.A. was 
passed, 234,000 additional Tennesseans 
have become insured (about 3.5 percent 
of the entire population). And in Febru- 
ary, it seemed that even more might gain 
coverage, as Governor Bill Haslam con- 
vened a special session of the state leg- 
islature to debate whether Tennessee 
should expand Medicaid. 

At the hearing in Nashville, there 
seemed to be many reasonable argu- 
ments in favor of expansion: poor resi- 
dents would be healthier, hospitals 
would have fewer nonpaying patients, 
and the state’s economy would benefit. 
There was favorable testimony from 
many private citizens, as well as from the 
Tennessee Hospital Association. But in 
the end, the measure was defeated by a 
7-4 vote—not a surprising outcome 
given the reflexive opposition to govern- 
ment interference by red states such as 
Tennessee. “Their minds were made up,” 
Garr told me. “The legislators had al- 
ready decided for political reasons they 
weren't going to vote for it.” 

One witness at the hearing was Ken- 
neth Wilburn, a fifty-eight-year-old 
former state employee who was injured 
on the job while helping a work crew 
close down a correctional facility. The 
state laid him off, then dropped his 
insurance without telling him; his lapse 
in coverage came to light only when 
Wilburn had shoulder surgery and was 
stuck with $60,000 in bills. After his 
testimony, Wilburn got a standing ova- 
tion. “I was like a rock star,” he recalled. 
“Everyone wanted to stick a micro- 
phone in my face.” Still, his tale didn’t 
sway the legislators, and once the spot- 
light moved on, he was back where he 
had started. “I have no insurance now 
and can’t get it,” he told me. 

In all sorts of ways, that hearing in 
Nashville exemplified the poisonous 
politics surrounding the A-C.A. Much 
of the opposition at the hearing came 
from the Beacon Center, a conserva- 
tive Nashville think tank, and from 
Americans for Prosperity, a national 
organization with links to the Koch 
brothers. Several hundred people 
wearing red AMERICANS FOR PROSPER- 
ry T-shirts jammed the hearing room. 
“I’m skeptical of government-run pro- 
grams,” said one A.E.P. foot soldier, 
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while allowing that he liked Medicare 
and had “paid into it my whole life.” 
There was also an opening invocation 
and prayer against Medicaid expan- 
sion from a representative of the Cum- 
berland Missionary Society: “O Lord, 
save Tennessee for Jesus’ sake, and | 
pray that your will would be done, that 
you would be our coverage, that we 
would not be forced into these edicts 
from Washington, D.C. or 
any other quarter.” 
EL: failed a substantial part of 
the population it was actually designed 
to help, the A.C.A. is also wreaking 


havoc on the middle class, much of 
which had good insurance to begin 


with. For this blessing, Americans can ° 


‘largely thank the MIT economist Jon- 
athan Gruber. Few people were as in- 
fluential in crafting the A.C.A. His 
economic models helped determine the 
subsidies that people received and 
shaped other aspects of the law. He was 
the go-to guy for the press, always ready 
with a memorable sound bite. (On cer- 
tain occasions, he may have been a 
little too memorable, describing the 
American voter as “stupid” and arguing 
that “lack of transparency” was “a huge 
political advantage” in passing the Af 
fordable Care Act.) 

In any case, the so-called Cadillac tax 
owes much to Gruber’s salesmanship. 
Most Americans are still in the dark 
about this stealth feature of the A.C.A., 
which will take effect in 2018. Essen- 
tially, it’s a 40 percent levy on the value 
of employer-sponsored health insurance 
above $27,500 for family plans and 
$10,200 for individuals, payable by em- 
ployers. The provision ‘will result in mil- 
lions of workers losing their generous 
policies. Why? Because employers, seek- 
ing to reduce the value of their benefit 
packages to avoid paying the tax, will 
eliminate expensive options such as 


>A few weeks after the hearing, Beth Har- 
well, the speaker of the Tennessee House of 
Representatives, appeared on a local public- 
affairs TV show. She explained that the 
committee’s rejection of Medicaid expan- 
sion wouldn't prevent the governor from 
initiating a new conversation with the fed- 
eral government in two years. By then, she 
hoped, America might “have a president 
open to a block grant and [we] will be able 
to put true reform into health care in the 
state of Tennessee.” Block grants are often 
an invitation to cut programs and reallo- 
cate the funds elsewhere. 
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fertility treatments, reduce or end retiree 
coverage, cut their contributions to 
H.S.A/s or drop them entirely, and in- 
crease the cost-sharing on whatever re- 
duced coverage remains. 

The name suggests that only a se- 
lect few Americans will be hit by the 
Cadillac tax. In fact, the impact will 
be widespread. “It’s going to affect al- 
most every plan as the years go on,” 
says Steve Wojcik, a vice president at 
the National Business Group on 
Health. “I don’t think people know 
they’re going to be affected.” Eventu- 
ally, the skin-in-the-game theory of 
cost control will reach those much 
higher on the income ladder, bringing 
us closer still to Pat Rooney’s grand 
design for health insurance. 

Gruber and other economists had 
long pushed for a tax on rich benefit 
packages in order to, as he put it, “get rid 
of the regressive, inefficient, and expen- 
sive tax subsidy to employer health in- 
surance.” There is a certain logic to this 
argument. In this country, employer- 
based insurance originated right after 
World War II, when wage controls pre- 
vented many companies from beefing up 
salaries. To attract talent, they began 
offering benefits like health insurance— 
and the government encouraged the 
practice by allowing them to write off 
the costs of providing that coverage. 

Appearing on PBS NewsHour two 
months before the A.C.A. passed, Gru- 
ber tried to minimize the impact of the 
Cadillac tax. Some employers “get an 
enormous tax break,” he insisted, “and 
were going to slightly scale that back 
and use the money to cover uninsured 
people”—a move he predicted would 
raise $150 billion for the federal govern- 
ment. But he said that those Ameri- 
cans lucky enough to be insured by 
such policies needn't fear. The A.C.A. 
provision would move them from “very, 
very generous” plans to those that are 
“merely very generous,” Gruber told 
viewers. As the Cadillac tax helped té 
control spiraling medical costs, he 
added, it would also result in higher 
wages across the board, with most of 
those gains going to workers with in- 
comes under $200,000. 

Despite Gruber’s claims, however, it’s 
not only the wealthy who will lose their 
high-quality insurance. It’s also middle- 
income workers in unionized industries, 
government employees, and others in 


traditional manufacturing jobs. There’s 
some evidence that companies are al- 
ready anticipating the impact of the 
Cadillac tax. For example, 135,000 auto 
workers will find their benefits at risk in 
this year’s contract negotiations. The tax 
will also hit people like Jeremy Devor, an 
engineering assistant in Illinois whose 
health-insurance troubles I’ve followed 
for the past few years. Devor earns about 
$55,000 before taxes, slightly above the 
national median income of $52,250, but 
he’s had good insurance, with a very low 
deductible and small copays. 

Even so, Devor has not been able to 
afford family coverage, the average pre- 
mium for which shot up 73 percent over 
the past decade, faster than the median 
family income. And things are about 
to get much, much worse. Workers in 
his firm have been told to expect a 
change in coverage later this summer, 
with much higher deductibles and co- 
pays. In 2013, people in Devor’s situa- 
tion might have already been spending 
10 percent of their income on premi- 
ums and cost-sharing. That amount is 
sure to increase as the Cadillac tax 
begins to bite. “We won’t go to the doc- 
tor when we need to,” Devor told me. 
“So untreated illnesses will progress 
until we are forced to go to the emer 
gency room.” Here is another practice 
the A.C.A. was designed to eliminate. 
Yet a recent poll of emergency physi- 

cians found a surge in ER 

visits since the law took effect. 
CG may have believed that 
the Cadillac tax would control costs, 
and perhaps it ultimately will. But 
remarks he made at the College of the 
Holy Cross in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, in March 2010, just a few days 
before the A.C.A. passed, suggested a 
much deeper problem. “The only way 
we're going to stop our country from 
becoming a latter-day Roman Empire 
and falling under its own weight is to 
get control of the growth rate of 
health-care costs,” he said. “The prob- 
lem is, we don’t know how.” 

What Gruber was saying is that we 
don’t know how under the constraints 
imposed by the system’s powerful stake- 
holders. Real cost control, as it exists in 
most other countries, is based on the 
power of the government pushing back 
against providers through negotiations 


and budgets. We don’t do that here. 


During the past few years, the 
growth in health-care costs has actu- 
ally slowed, thanks in part to a 
$716 billion cut in Medicare payments 
that was used to fund A.C.A. subsi- 
dies. The cut is permanent, and as a 
result, Medicare payments to doctors 
and hospitals will be about 11 percent 
lower in 2021 than they would have 
been otherwise. There is “no question 
that A.C.A. payment cuts have mat- 
tered,” Jonathan Oberlander told me. 
“We know that in medicine, price 
regulation works. But a national fee 
schedule is a very, very difficult thing 
to do in the United States.” 

The nation’s hospitals have done 
their best to fight any further cuts in 
Medicare reimbursements. In March, 
they took their case to the people, 
hoping to enlist their help in lobbying 
Congress. The Coalition to Protect 
America’s Health Care, a consortium 
of hospitals and their state associa- 
tions, ran TV ads, gathered signatures, 
and used social media to warn the 
public that cuts could mean longer 
waits in the ER and less access to high- 
end medical technology. 

Charles Kahn, of the Federation of 
American Hospitals, elaborated for 
me: “Health reform is not living up 
to what we expected.” When hospi- 
tals, which account for about one 
third of U.S. health spending, agreed 
to earlier cuts, they expected that the 
pool of newly insured Americans 
would make up the difference, along 
with reducing charity care and bad 
debt. To some extent it has, but ap- 
parently not enough to satisfy the 
hospitals. The idea, Kahn told me, 
was that the law would cover 91 to 
93 percent of Americans. “It’s not at 
the level we anticipated because the 
states didn’t expand Medicaid,” he 

said. “Even the exchanges 

have not met expectations.” 

( nable to go head-to-head with 
hospitals or the big drug companies, 


® Overall enrollment in the A.C.A. remains 
lower than expected. California and New 
York, the states with the largest exchanges, 
have experienced less than robust growth, with 
California retaining only about two thirds of 
those who signed up last year—which trans- 
lates into 1 percent growth for 2015, at least to 
date. As Caroline Pearson put it: “Does this 
mean growth will be smaller forever? Or will 
we just take longer to get there?” 


the drafters of the A.C.A. instead 
embraced less contentious methods 
for reducing costs. These included 
discouraging fee-for-service pay- 
ments to physicians in favor of bun- 
dled payments, which would cover 
all the services needed for an epi- 
sode of care; penalizing hospitals for 
too many readmissions; and encour- 
aging accountable-care organiza- 
tions (A.C.O’’s), which are supposed 
to allow doctors and hospitals to co- 
ordinate treatments, thereby lower- 
ing costs and improving the quality 
of the actual services. 

These ideas are all worth explor- 
ing. But early analysis suggests that 
they have had little meaningful im- 
pact. Alan Weil, the editor of Health 
Affairs, has argued that the shift to 
bundled payments is flawed and in- 
sufficiently disruptive—there’s no ev- 
idence that it will achieve its goals. 
According to Scott Smith, the man- 
aging CEO of Medical City Dallas, a 
highly profitable hospital, the old fee- 
for-service model is “what our physi- 
cians want—and they want to main- 
tain that for as long as they can.” 

As for A.C.O’s, the news is a little 
more promising. A recent report on 
the government’s pilot program indi- 
cated savings of more than $384 mil- 
lion in its first two years of opera- 
tion. However, these gains were 
inconsistent, with some A.C.O.’s 
barely breaking even or losing mon- 
ey. And of the thirty-two organiza- 
tions selected for the program, thir- 
teen have already dropped out. One 
was San Diego’s Sharp HealthCare, 
which called the A.C.O. model “fi- 
nancially detrimental.” 

The A.C.A. pinned similar hopes 
on digitizing medical records. Robert 
Wachter, the chief of the Division of 
Hospital Medicine at UCSF Medical 
Center and an expert on health IT, 
said that substantial savings may well 
materialize from such efforts, but not 
for five to ten years. A 2005 RAND 
study determined that health IT could 
eventually save $81 billion a year, but 
more recent research found inconclu- 
sive evidence of cost reductions so far. 
Record-keeping systems are still rudi- 
mentary, and the biggest problem is 
that the systems don’t talk to one an- 
other: in many cases, the electronic re- 
cord your doctor uses cannot be read 
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by the hospital or by another doctor 
trying to coordinate treatment. 

There’s a reason for this electronic 
babel. As part of the 2009 stimulus bill, 
the government allocated $35 billion to 
health IT, of which $28 billion has al- 
ready been spent. Lawmakers declined 
to include any real standards or 
specifications—and nearly 800 vendors, 
small and large, rushed to cash in, 
swamping the market with more than 
2,500 products. Each system creates its 
own record and may encode it differ- 
ently from others, says David Whit- 
linger, the executive director of the New 
York eHealth Collaborative. Six years 
later, there are still no standards. “Con- 
gress has tried to direct the Office of the 
National Coordinator to mandate inter 
operability,” Whitlinger told me, “but 
there’s reluctance at the federal level to 
mess with commerce.” The market is 
slowly consolidating, as markets always 
do. In the meantime, Whitlinger says, 
“There's a lot of money to be made.” 

But even if the A.C.A. wrings sub- 
stantial savings out of these initiatives, 
and even if health-care costs stop ris- 
ing, the law does little or nothing to 
contain the price of prescription drugs. 
Spending on these medications rose 
6.4 percent from December 2013 to 
December 2014, a rate not seen in two 
decades, and it is unlikely to dip any- 
time soon. 

“Drug manufacturers can raise prices 
to whatever they want,” says Peter Bach, 
a physician and epidemiologist at Me- 
morial Sloan Kettering, in New York 
City, who jhas studied the pricing of 
cancer drugs. “The worst thing that 
happens to them is that a story gets writ- 
ten and the practice continues.” Cancer 
drugs in particular have proved a cash 
cow for Big Pharma. Not only are prices 
rising rapidly but, according to Bach's 
research, the number of new drugs ap- 
proved annually has tripled since 1990. 

Yet the A.C.A. reaffirmed an ear- 
lier agreement that kept the govern- 
ment out of drug pricing. The Medi- 
care Modernization Act of 2003 gave 
seniors a much-needed prescription- 
drug benefit—but it simultaneously 
prohibited the program from negotiat- 
ing prices for any of the medications it 
bought. When the A.C.A. came along, 
the president piggybacked a new deal 
on the old one. Medicare would not 
engage in price negotiations, and phar- 
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maceutical makers agreed to discount 
expensive brand-name drugs for benefi- 
ciaries who had reached the infamous 
“donut hole” in their coverage.’ It was 
a win-win: the president got a new ben- 
efit he could use to sell the law, and Big 
Pharma got a vast new market for its 
products without any price controls. 
The U.S. government’s unwilling- 
ness to use its negotiating power to 
control costs puts it at odds with al- 
most every other industrialized na- 
tion. Meanwhile, Medicare is also 
barred from considering the price of a 
drug in its coverage decisions, leaving 
it up to private insurers, who often 
have cozy relationships with the phar- 
maceutical industry, to supply what 


weak oversight there is. This means 


that stratospheric prices for new spe- 
cialty drugs like Sovaldi, a hepatitis C 
treatment that costs up to $84,000 per 
patient, are factored into the insur 
ance premiums that we all pay. In- 
deed, a ProPublica investigation found 
that Sovaldi and similar drugs ac- 
counted for $4.5 billion of Medicare 
spending last year—more than fifteen 
times what Medicare had spent the 
year before for older hepati- 
tis medications. 
Te biggest winners, of course, are 
the insurance companies themselves— 
especially those that grew and consoli- 
dated over the past few decades. The law 
has handed them millions of new cus- 
tomers. Competition is unlikely to drive 
down costs; five big insurers now domi- 
nate the market, making it extremely 
difficult for newcomers to gain a toehold. 
The A.C.A. did authorize two dozen 
nonprofit insurance cooperatives to 
compete with the big companies. 
’ Prior to the A.C.A., Medicare paid for 
75 percent of an enrollee’s medications 
until the total cost reached $2,800. At this 
point, enrollees hit the donut hole and 
were responsible for all drug bills until 
their annual out-of-pocket spending 
reached $4,550. Then Medicare stepped 
back in, at the higher reimbursement rate 
of 95 percent—but many senior citizens 
were unable to manage the temporary cost- 
sharing burden. 
° The president’s most recent budget 
breaks with tradition, giving Medicare 
the power to negotiate drug prices with 
pharmaceutical makers. Whether this 
provision will be included in the final bill 
is anybody’s guess, but with Republicans 


controlling both houses of Congress, it 
seems unlikely. 


Twenty-two remain in business, but 
it’s not clear whether they can survive. 
Though the low premiums of Colorado's 
co-op insurer, Colorado HealthOP, 
helped it capture the biggest share of 
policies sold on the state exchange 
in 2015, its long-term solvency is 
doubtful. Iowa’s CoOportunity Health, 
which also served thousands of custom- 
ers in Nebraska, failed earlier this year, 
after receiving less federal support and 
covering more seriously ill patients than 
it expected. Indeed, there is some evi- 
dence that Congress—most likely at the 
urging of big insurers—does not want 
the cooperatives to succeed after all. A 
couple of years ago, legislators cut off 
funding for new co-ops and rescinded 
90 percent of the uncommitted loan 
funds that were available to them. 

If cooperatives go under, there will 
be even less competition. In Califor- 
nia, for example, four big carriers sell 
94 percent of the policies on the ex- 
changes. “Not only is there significant 
market concentration,” said David 
Jones, the state’s insurance commis- 
sioner, “but only three insurers are 
selling statewide.” Throughout much 
of California, Jones told me, this lack 
of competition “has tremendous im- 
plications for price and choice.” 

As long as market competition is 
restricted and there is no rate regula- 
tion (which is the case in fifteen states), 
rates will go up, Jones warns. Last fall, 
California insurers spent more than 
$55 million to defeat a ballot proposi- 
tion that would have allowed the insur- 
ance commissioner to regulate rates. 
Early on, in August, 70 percent of 
Californians favored the measure. But 
in the wake of an industry-subsidized 
advertising blitz that linked the propo- 
sition to the A.C.A., the electorate 
changed its mind: in November, 60 per- 
cent voted to defeat the proposition. 
Even in states like New York, where 
regulators have so far held down rates, 
consumers have no guarantee that pre- 
miums won't eventually skyrocket. 

It’s still too early to judge whether the 
A.C.A. has lowered insurance premi- 
ums across the board. To help compen- 
sate carriers for the added risk of insur- 
ing lots of sick people, the A.C.A. 
granted them special financial protec- 
tions. This extra cash stops flowing after 
2017. At that point, once carriers have 
been able to assess their bottom lines, 


the A.C.A’s impact will become clear- 
er. Georganne Chapin, the former CEO 
of New York’s Hudson Health Plan, is 
skeptical that any major savings are 
being passed along to the consumer. 
“You can depress premiums for a while,” 
she told me, “but doctor and hospital 
costs are still going up. Carriers will just 
go out of business or shift costs to the 
people who buy the insurance. Every 
insurance company out there is on its 
own, cutting deals.” 

That includes Hudson Health, 
which recently made a deal with ENT 
and Allergy Associates, a group of 
more than 160 specialists practicing 
in New York and New Jersey. The 
group’s rapid growth exemplifies what 
physicians all over the country are 
doing. Its CEO, Robert Glazer, is 
blunt about the broader strategy: who- 
ever controls the patient population 
will have the upper hand in the battle 
between insurers and providers. The 
more people you serve, the easier it is 
to dictate prices. 

The same battle is going on across 
the country, and the ultimate loser is 
almost always the consumer. As hospi- 
tals consolidate with one another and 
with physician groups, it’s hard to count 
on competition to keep costs down. 
Massachusetts is the poster child in this 
respect. A judge there recently rejected 
a deal that would have allowed the Bay 
State’s medical behemoth, Partners 
HealthCare, to acquire three commu- 
nity hospitals, largely because the ac- 
quisition could have increased local 
health-care spending by as much as 
$49 million a year. Undaunted, Part- 
ners has suggested it will focus on ex- 
pansion out of state. 

Shouldn’t Massachusetts, which 
pioneered A.C.A.-style insurance ex- 
changes almost a decade ago, be lead- 
ing the nation in the law’s implemen- 
tation? Instead, it has the highest per 
capita health costs in the country, 
and health-care spending accounts 
for almost half of the state’s current 
budget. Premiums are still rising, es- 
pecially for workers in small business- 
es, who have been pinched by 
double-digit rate increases in seven of 
the past ten years. (The reason is 
that Romneycare merged the insur- 
ance risk pool, combining individual 
consumers and small employers—in 
effect, small employers subsidize indi- 


viduals.) “It is no surprise to us in 
Massachusetts that the shortcomings 
of the basic framework of the Afford- 
able Care Act mean marketplace dis- 
crimination for small businesses and 
their employees,” argued Jon Hurst, 
the president of the Retailers Associ- 

ation of Massachusetts, in 


T the Boston Globe. 
he A.C.A. has meanwhile ush- ' 


ered in new product-line opportunities 
for insurers and tech companies alike. 
HealthPocket, the insurance-tracking 
firm, is planning to introduce supple- 
mental policies—i.e., insurance to be 
purchased in conjunction with A.C.A. 
policies. The idea is that consumers 
can compensate for their punishingly 
high deductibles and cost-sharing 
with a second policy. Score one for 
inefficiency! HealthPocket CEO 
Bruce Telkamp sees the new policies 
as a potential gold mine. “Long term, 
I believe, the A.C.A.-supplement 
product category could be as signifi- 
cant as the Medicare supplement is 
today,” he told me. “There will be 
millions of plans sold each year in five 
to seven years.” 

What’s the downside for policyhold- 
ers, besides shelling out for more insur- 
ance? The maddening multiplication 
of plans, prices, and features will make 
it harder than ever to understand who 
pays for what and how much. This 
confusion is exactly what happened 
with Medigap policies, which were 
designed as supplemental plans for 
Medicare beneficiaries, before Con- 
gress strictly regulated them in the 
early 1990s. 

Other companies, new and old, are 
muscling into the price-information 
sector, in. which bots scan online da- 
tabases to find the best prices for 
MRIs, CT scans, mammograms, and 
so forth. The business proposition? If 
people approach health care as con- 
sumers, they’ll hunt for a bargain on 
gallbladder surgery, maternity care, or 
other procedures whose prices vary 
widely. One company hoping to cash 
in on this potentially lucrative oppor- 
tunity is Healthcare Bluebook, based 
outside Nashville, which uses public 
and private data to collate prices and 
sells them to employers to share with 
their workers. (It also offers some free 
data for the public.) Not surprisingly, 
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CEO Jeff Rice views his business mod- 
el as a kind of civic service—a blow 
struck on behalf of transparency. 
“When people know how much things 
cost,” he told me, “they will naturally 
seek a good value, and that 
will bring prices down.” 
R.. along with most propo- 
nents of consumer-driven health care 
going all the way back to J. Patrick 
Rooney, assumes that we're talking 
about a traditional market. In their 
view, choosing medical treatment 
should be like buying a car or 
canned peaches. If consumers have 
the right information, if there is suf- 
ficient transparency regarding prices 
and services, they will make the 
right choice. 
But buying health care is not like 
buying a car. Most people aren’t go- 
ing to sit up on the gurney, tell the 


surgeon that the hospital is too ex-- 


pensive, and take their liver trans- 
plant elsewhere. To get well, they 
need to trust their physicians—and 
since even the Yelp-like websites de- 
signed to rate practitioners and hos- 
pitals are notoriously spotty, many 
patients will stay with the tried and 
true. Meanwhile, insurers are tight- 
ening their provider networks, cut- 
ting deals only with the physicians 
who offer them the best prices. As a 
result, patients may actually have 
fewer choices. If a better doctor for 
your needs is not in your carrier’s 
network, you may be stuck paying 
out of pocket for superior care, or 
taking whatever your insurer offers 
and hoping for the best. ' 
Shopping for the right insurance 
policy is no easier. Ideally, you would be 
able to factor the appropriate level of 
risk into your decision—but most peo- 
ple cannot. Paul Borghard, an upstate 
New York sheep farmer, recently 
learned this lesson the hard way. 
Borghard is hardly a novice when it 
comes to fine print and fiscal niceties— 
in fact, he has a graduate degree in 
business—and he spent days sifting 
through his options on the state 
insurance-exchange website. “I don’t 
know how the ordinary Joe who gets on 
that site can decipher whether he needs 
a higher copay, more coinsurance, a 
high out-of-pocket maximum, the drug 
deductible,” he told me. In many cases, 
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the website said one thing about ben- 
efits, the insurer said another. “When 
I picked a plan, | didn’t know exactly 
what the benefits were. I didn’t make 
an educated decision. I ended up with 
a decision by default.” 

Only three companies sold poli- 
cies in his area, on the New York— 
Vermont border. Two didn’t cover 
services in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, where he sometimes sought 
treatment. Did the remaining carrier 
include the providers and facilities 
that Borghard already used? He 
called the Dartmouth-Hitchcock 
Medical Center in Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, and put the question to 
them directly. Good news: the hospi- 
tal accepted his insurance. 

Borghard signed up. At that point, 
he was perfectly healthy—but soon af 
terward, he developed a health condi- 
tion and sought a consultation with a 
specialist at Dartmouth-Hitchcock. 
Then he learned that he had no cover- 
age. The problem was that in order to 
keep his premiums down, he had pur- 
chased an HMO, which requires you 
to use doctors in a particular network; 
only a PPO, which allows you to go 
outside the insurer’s network, would 
have covered his visit to Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock. None of the materials he 
had examined earlier had made this 
exclusion completely clear, and in any 
case, Borghard wasn’t sick when he 
made his choice. Now he was stuck 
paying $900 out of pocket, simply be- 
cause he was unable, as he put it, to 
“look into a crystal ball and know 
what my medical services and needs 
would be for the coming year.” 

Yet the fiction that people can 
control their own health-care desti- 
ny, and the narrative of the rational 
shopper, continue to delay the day 
when the United States will have to 
make real decisions about our high- 
priced, unequal, and insanely ineffi- 
cient system. The A.C.A. didn’t ire 
vent this system, of course. But 
because of a failure of nerve and 
the immense power of health-care 
stakeholders, the A.C.A. has rein- 
forced and accelerated many of the 
system’s most toxic features. Who 
should get quality health care? The 
poor, the rich, the vast middle in 
between? And how should we pay 
for it? 


King v. Burwell, the latest legal 
challenge to the A.C.A., will be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court just as 
this article goes to press. The case 
hinges, absurdly enough, on a single 
four-word clause—“established by the 
state”—which, according to oppo- 
nents of the law, prevents Americans 
from receiving subsidies on policies 
they have purchased from federal ex- 
changes. The court’s verdict will de- 
termine the future of the law. But 
putting aside whatever decision may 
come down, it’s fair to ask: Is the 
A.C.A. better than nothing? Even 
with the law’s considerable defects, 
the answer is probably yes. It has ex- 
panded the number of the nation’s in- 
sured by 17 million, at least for now. 
And if the A.C.A. survives King, the 
decision may offer a fresh opportunity 
to assess the law’s shortcomings, and 
maybe even to fix some of them. 

As I’ve suggested, the shortcomings 
are numerous. Too many Americans 
are still excluded; the process of buy- 
ing insurance remains incredibly com- 
plicated; there is little regulation 
throughout much of the country; and 
millions of people are saddled with 
huge out-of-pocket expenses and lack 
the coverage they truly need. Fixing 
these problems would be a huge step 
forward. But even if that can be done, 
we will be left with the system’s fun- 
damental flaw: high costs and our in- 
ability to effectively control them. The 
only way to fix that is to attack the 
stranglehold that drug companies, in- 
surers, hospitals, and doctors have on 
the machinery of health care in this 
country—a bold move that has so far 
frightened away almost all contenders. 

On a cold February night, New York 
assemblyman Richard Gottfried met 
with the Chelsea Reform Democratic 
Club in Manhattan. Gottfried pushed a 
new proposal for reforming health insur- 
ance, a plan he called New York Health. 
He argued that America rations care 
according to wealth, and that people are 
still going without. Some in the audi- 
ence were skeptical. One woman wor 
tied that good doctors would leave the 
state, and that lines would snake around 
the block to see an average one. An 
audience member stood up and posed 
the question on everybody’s mind: 
“Wasn't the Affordable Care Act sup- 
posed to solve all this?” a 
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Photographs of airports around the world 
Essay by Geoff Dyer 





WV... I was eight years old, in 


1966, during a holiday with my par- 
ents, I traveled to Heathrow Airport 
for the first time. The reason I put it so 
clumsily is that we weren't flying any- 
where. We were spending a week in 
London, and one morning we went 
out to see the airport and the planes 
coming and going. It was just like visit- 
ing the Tower of London or Bucking- 
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sue of Harper’s Magazine. 


ham Palace, as we had on other days. 
Instead of being a point of departure, 
the airport was a destination and at- 
traction in its own right. I had to wait 
fifteen years, until I was twenty-three, 
before I flew on a plane. My parents 
both died in 2011 without ever taking 
a flight. 

In the Sixties and Seventies, air 
travel was perhaps no longer the exclu- 
sive preserve of a tiny elite, but the 
glamour of the “jet set” whoever they 
were—was near its peak. The threat of 
terror was not so pervasive that an ill- 
judged joke could put an entire terminal 


Charlotte Douglas International Airport, N.C., by Gus Powell 


on lockdown. The contrast with today 
is brought out powerfully in a scene from 
1975 in Terry Castle’s memoir The Pro-’ 
fessor. Castle describes an unorthodox 
interview for a fellowship that takes 
place at Sea-Tac airport and ends with 
her and her interviewer sneaking around 
a corner to get wildly stoned. Consider 
also the climax of Bullitt, in which Steve 
McQueen pursues his suspect onto— 
and off—a plane at SFO. At one point, 
McQueen asks someone to get hold of 
“the security guard.” Singular. It’s fiction, 
granted, but the ease with which the 
chase moves airside and back is a not 
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implausible reflection of the lax realities 
of the day. 

The most important documentary 
record of American airports in the tran- 
sitional phase between exclusivity and 
the present era of comfortless democra- 
tization is by Garry Winogrand. Actu- 
ally, we could substitute almost any word 
for “airports” in the preceding sen- 
tence—“suburbs,” “cars,” “shops,” 
“clothes”—and it would still hold true. 
Through his insatiable eagerness to pho- 
tograph, Winogrand became a one-man 
archive of the social landscape of the 
Sixties and Seventies. (The airport work 
was posthumously published in 2004 as 
Arrivals and Departures.) 

The earliest U.S. airports were de- 
signed to look conservative and old- 
fashioned in order to reassure nervous 
fliers. By the Sixties, however, they 
gleamed with the sleek confidence of 
modernity. They became as emblematic 
of their age as railway stations were of 
nineteenth-century Britain. The long 
walkways beckoned like the promise of 
the space age itself. 

But the situation is, as always in Win- 
ogrand, more complicated than that. 
Those same walkways, like the one at 
LAX that Lee Marvin walks down with 
such purposeful menace in Point Blank, 
often had an atmosphere of shared 
alienation. One image in particular 
seems akin to Paul Strand’s famous 1915 
photograph of people hurrying to work 
on Wall Street. Strand described the 
windows lining the street as “a great 
maw into which the people rush.” His 
people are heading left, out of frame; 
Winogrand’s are striding toward us. Ina 
few years they will become us—and vice 
versa. Together we will be condemned 
to an endless web of connecting flights, 
doomed to wander DFW or some other 
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place we never wanted to visit, simply 
because it’s a transit hub. Departing 
passengers will be funneled into a plane 
and emerge hours later in a place that is 
both entirely different from and pretty 
much the same as the one they have left. 

This is the now-familiar environment 
and experience described by Marc Augé 
in his book Non-Places: An Introduction 
to Supermodernity. Appropriately 
enough, a Winogrand picture was used 
on the cover of the first English-language 
edition: a vast aircraft whose face—with 
the cockpit windows as eyes—is pressed 
up against a departure lounge, like a 
giant version of the animals he photo- 
graphed in zoos. 

The lure of the future proved prob- 
lematic in another way too: it acceler- 
ated the speed at which airports would 
start to look old. Some of the terminals 
at JFK now look as worn out as a pickup 
stacked on cinder blocks. At various 
times different airports held the lead as 
the largest, busiest, most efficient or 
technologically advanced, but no soon- 
er was a new paradigm of airportness 
established at a particular site than it 
became overcrowded, inefficient, and 
old-looking. Winogrand’s style—he said 
that he liked to work “in that area where 
content almost overwhelms form’—was 

perfectly adapted to exploit 


this tension. 
.. evolution of the fashions of 


commercial flight likewise reflects the 
tension between tradition and moder- 
nity. Pilots dress conservatively, in a 
style very obviously derived from a 
naval heritage. This has remained re- 
assuringly unchanged. But the outfits 
of flight attendants tell a different sto- 
ry. As envisaged in the films of the 
Sixties, air travel and space travel 





shared a wardrobe, though there was 
a chicken-and-egg quality to the re- 
lationship. Airlines wanted their 
employees to look futuristic, so the 
designs were informed by fictive 
visions of that future—but those vi- 
sions were themselves extrapolations 
from existing fashion. 

As for the passengers ... well, at JFK 
a couple of years ago I bumped into a 
very smartly dressed Phillip Lopate 
(born 1943), who explained that he 
belonged to a generation that dressed 
up when they took a flight. Winogrand 
captures this fluid collision of the ca- 
sual (a woman in curlers!) with the 
kind of uncomfortable elegance that 
must have seemed essential for board- 
ing a zeppelin. Being Winogrand, being 
the man who titled a book Women Are 
Beautiful, he is also alert to glimpses of 
romantic potential that are doomed, in 
this zone of constant comings and go- 
ings, to be no more than fleeting—and 
that cry out, as a consequence, to be 
permanently preserved on film. 

In other words, Winogrand found 
in airports the very same dramas that 
he stalked obsessively in the streets of 
Manhattan. The difference is that the 
movements, gestures, and interactions 
were altered by a space designed spe- 
cifically to create certain situations 
(being separated from or reunited with 
a loved one) and to facilitate coping 
with all the consequences of those 
situations: lost luggage, missed con- 
nections, etc. As such, his pictures are 
replete with frustration, disappoint- 
ments, and boredom. A display board, 
for example, lists one flight after an- 
other as DELAY EQUIPMENT. 

When Robert Doisneau came to 
England he was disappointed by 
what he found—or failed to find. On 


“Houston, 1969,” by Garry Winogrand © The Estate of Garry Winogrand. Courtesy Fraenkel Gallery, San Francisco 


“New York, 1968,” by Garry Winogrand © The Estate of Garry Winogrand. Courtesy Smithsonian American Art 
Museum, transfer from the National Endowment for the Arts 


the Continent, he said, when people 
missed a train they threw up their 
arms and made a fuss. In England, 
they sat down. Winogrand didn’t 
need the gestural operatics that 
Doisneau missed. Along with every- 
thing else he was one of the great 
photographers of people sitting; he 
captured them stranded in some void 
as if that were the defining experi- 
ence of their life. 

In Winogrand’s time, the experience 
of delayed flights, though inconvenient 





and infuriating, had yet to acquire the 
cumulative tedium—the terminal lack 
of velocity—with which we are all now 
overfamiliar. Delay, boredom, and frus- 
tration had not been permanently im- 
printed on the idea of travel. In Wino- 
grand’s pictures both excitement and 
dread still hang in the balance. And 
he was on hand to take the second 
most joyous picture of someone step- 
ping off a plane. The first, of course, 
is the wonderful—and ultimately 
heartbreaking—image by Slava Veder 
of Lieutenant Colonel Robert L. Stirm 
being greeted by his family at Travis Air 
Force Base, in California, on March 17, 
1973, after spending five years in captiv- 
ity as a POW in Vietnam. That was an 
exceptional and newsworthy event. But 
when Winogrand saw the fellow with 


the beaming face holding a sign that 
said WELCOME TO CALIFORNIA JANE, he 
captured the eternal promise of flight 
and of the American West in a single 
moment. I’m amazed the picture hasn't 

been blown up and installed 

permanently at LAX. 
ale twenty photographers whose 
images are collected in this portfolio 
update Winogrand’s researches and ex- 
pand our view to include airports all 
over the world. The assignment was 
simple: turn a travel day into a work 
ing day, documenting the terminals, 
waiting rooms, and checkpoints they 
passed through during the month of 
April. Remarkably, many of their pic- 
tures seem like prints from a newly 
discovered set of Winogrand’s nega- 
tives. Others show the effects of the 


now inescapable security regime. If 
airports were once places to which 








one made occasional and thrilling 
visits, now many of the people en- 
countered in them have the look, in 
prison parlance, of “lifers.” Arrivals 
and departures have given way to a 
perpetually transient residency. 

Except for a few hellish enclaves, 
smoking has all but disappeared. And 
even though airports remain places 
where you still see banks of pay phones, 
the human dances they generate— 
much loved by Winogrand, who was 
always ducking into phone booths to 
check his answering service—have 
been depleted to the point of near ex- 
tinction. In their place we have an 
ensemble cast of soloists on cell phones. 
People are present physically but are 
conversationally and psychically else- 
where: the non-place is now inhabited 
by the non-present. These two trends— 
less smoking, more phones—are related. 
Whereas the first thing people used to 
do after getting off a plane was to reach 
for their cigarettes, now they reach for 
their phones. As Jonathan Franzen has 
observed, we have gone from “nicotine 
culture to cellular culture.” 

And yet, for all the small, incidental 
changes (and photography, more than 
any other medium, is predicated on the 
incidental), what is striking is the way 
that the essential human dramas remain 
unchanged. “Dramas,” plural, because— 
and this is the great thing about both 
Winogrand and the photographers rep- 
resented here—so much is going on. Of 
all the things that are superfluous to a 
photographer, a knowledge of or interest 
in the human condition is close to the 
top of the list; what counts is an endless 
fascination with the arrangement of 
human faces, bodies, and clothes and 
the circumstances in which these hu- 
mans find themselves. a 


Clockwise from top left: “Untitled, ca. 1972,” “Los Angeles, 1964,” and “Los Angeles, 1964,” by Garry Winogrand © The Estate 
of Garry Winogrand. Courtesy Fraenkel Gallery, San Francisco. Released prisoner of war Lt. Col. Robert L. Stirm is greeted by 
his family as he returns home from Vietnam, March 17, 1973 © AP Photo/Slava Veder 
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huvan International Airport, Kathmandu, Nepal, by Brian Sokol. Sokol photographed the 
airport on April 21 (top) and after the May 12 earthquake (center) 
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John F. Kennedy International Airport, New York City, by Cheryl Dunn 
‘Abu Dhabi International Airport, United Arab Emirates, by Stanley Greene/NOOR Images 
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THE SPEAKEASY 


A week of stand-up in Hollywood's toughest room 


MoM... comedy 


club sits at one end of 
a strip mall on Sunset 
Boulevard in Los An- 
geles, above a cleaner’s 
and a take-out pizze- 
ria. The entrance is up 
a side street and easy 
to miss. In the club, 
color eight-by-tens of 
past performers line 
the walls. Many of 
these photographs suf 
fer from red-eye; some 
of the faces have pe- 
nises drawn on them. 
On a low countertop 
near the front door, a 
clipboard holds a sign- 
up sheet with the 
heading FUNNY AND 
FUNNY LOOKING. For 
five dollars, a stand-up 

hopeful can perform a set in Marty’s 
main area, which resembles an aban- 
doned factory showroom: bare concrete 
floor, sparse track lighting, and a dozen 
or so seats, most of them rolling desk 
chairs. Though the walls are painted a 
bright cherry red, the place has little 
cheer. The headrests of two beige easy 
chairs, which sit in front of the stage, 
are stained black from the oily scalps of 


Dave Madden is the author of The Authen- 
tic Animal: Inside the Odd and Obsessive 
World of Taxidermy. His story collection, If 
You Need Me I'll Be over There, will be pub- 
lished by Indiana University Press in 2016. 
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By Dave Madden 





nervous comics. At one end of the 
room, the stage rises six inches off the 
floor, with a haphazard drum kit in one 


corner, a wheeled wooden throne in 


the other, a metal stool between them, 
and a microphone stand in front. A 
decal on the back wall, with text in 
Comic Sans, reads MARTY’S. Next to it 
is a poster-size sketch of the club’s own- 
er, Marty Foster. 

There’s no bar at Marty’s and no 
kitchen. The club is open six 
evenings a week, from five to eleven 
o'clock. The only thing to do there 
is to watch open-mic stand-up com- 


edy or get onstage 
and perform it. 

I discovered Mar- 
ty’s while I was visit- 
ing Los Angeles in 
the summer of 2012. 1 
was seeking to under 
stand how stand-up, 
of which I'd been a 
lifelong fan, had shift- 
ed over the past de- 
cade from something 
to laugh at to some- 
thing to think and 
argue about. People I 
knew who had never 
seemed interested 
were suddenly talking 
about comedy albums 
and asking whether I 
watched Louie. Los 
Angeles was where 
the best stand-up in 
the country was happening, thanks to 
legendary clubs like the Comedy Store 
and the Improv, as well as newer ven- 
ues like the UCB Theatre. Back home 
in Tuscaloosa, I’d often visited the 
Green Bar, which twice a month let 
an unvarying cast of drinkers take the 
stage to tell an unvarying selection of 
off-color jokes to whatever friends 
they'd managed to wrangle through 
Facebook. Though there was some- 
thing dispiriting about the open mic’s 
lack of potential—no one’s career was 
going anywhere unless they left 
town—I kept returning to the Green 


Photographs from Marty’s by Mike Slack 


Bar in the hope that I might figure out 
what made stand-up work. In particu- 
lar, I thought I could learn something 
by watching people bomb. “Failure is 
not mere failure,” John Dewey wrote. 
“It is instructive.” 

I went to L.A. to watch comedians 
fail at a higher level, and, I hoped, to 
catch a few serious performers trying 
out new material between gigs. After 
I arrived, I googled “los angeles open 
mic comedy” and found a listing for 
Marty’s. The club was close to where 
I was staying, and it was open, so 
around five o’clock that evening | 
decided to check it out. A bald man, 
thin and tan with a gray goatee, 
introduced himself when I entered. 
This was Marty Foster. He asked my 
name and told me to put it on the 
list. | told him that I only wanted to 
watch, and he said that I still had to 
pay the.-five dollars. I took a chair 
close enough to the door to allow for 
a quick exit. The show soon started, 
with Foster playing host, telling 
jokes between comics, doing his best 
to warm up the five or six people in 
the audience. “Got Robbie and Joe 
over here. You know, Robbie started 
masturbating when he was in middle 
school. Joe waited until he got 
home.” The five comics I saw per- 
form that evening spent most of 
their time onstage complaining 
about how hard it was to be single in 
Los Angeles. None of them told any- 
thing that could strictly be consid- 
ered a joke. Forty-five minutes in, a 
middle-aged man with wild, curly 
hair got up and started shouting 
about politics. That’s when I decided 
it was time to leave. 

For months after my visit to 
Marty’s, I couldn’t stop thinking 
about the club. No other comedy 
venue I knew devoted so much 
time to open-mic stand-up. Most 
reserved one or at best two nights a 
week for comics. Other nights they 
opted for a band or a DJ—anything 
that might draw an actual crowd. 
Marty’s mic is open thirty-six hours 
a week and rarely, if ever, draws a 
significant crowd. It was hard to 
imagine how beginning comics 
could develop in such a space. In 
order to understand how Marty’s 
could survive as an institution, | 
returned a year after my first visit 


to spend a week at what was sure to 


be the world’s bleakest 


comedy club. 
it \. feticlock on a Sunday, the 


first night of my sit-in at Marty’s, Fos- 
ter greeted me with a box of trash 
bags in his hand. I followed him from 
can to can as he told me about the 
club. “I like to think of Marty’s as a 
comedy gym, where people can come 
in and practice their material,” he 
said. We walked past the Bunker, a 
closed room that held a second stage, 
and stepped onto an empty patio 
where plastic deck chairs surrounded 
a few concrete pavers that constitut- 
ed a third stage. The Bunker and the 
patio allowed comics to perform sev- 
eral times a night without having to 
wait to be called back to the main 
stage. Unlike open mics at other 
clubs, which might give comics five 
minutes, Marty’s usually offered at 
least.ten. “One guy went for an hour 
and fifteen,” Foster said. “There was 
no one else waiting to go.” 

Foster is sixty years old. He start- 
ed doing comedy in the fall of 2008, 
after he sat in on a friend’s stand-up 
class. He began hitting the open- 
mic circuit in L.A., often perform- 
ing several nights a week, and land- 
ed his first hosting gig in 2009, at 
the Ha Ha Cafe in North Holly- 
wood. He lost the job five months 
later, after he introduced Jack Assa- 
dourian, the club’s owner, as “Jack 
Ass.” “I was spoiled,” Foster said. “Up 
five nights.a week at the club, bring- 
ing up maybe twenty to twenty-five 
people, being able to do my one- 
liners between each one. I couldn't 
now go chasing around town to do 
three minutes.” 

Before Marty’s, Foster had spent 
his days managing the Apex Mobile 
Legal Copy Document Production 
G& X-Ray Duplicating Service, a 
company he founded in 1976. (He 
came up with the name to optimize 
his yellow-pages placement.) In the 
Nineties, Foster had seventeen em- 
ployees. By 2010, he had two: one 
guy who prepared subpoenas and 
another who served them. He be- 
gan thinking about opening his 
own comedy club. “I looked around 
and saw lots of empty desks,” he 
said. He. pulled up Apex’s carpet, 


cleared out the office supplies, and 
used the metal shelving to build the 
main stage. Foster opened the club 
on Valentine’s Day of 2010. He got 
upstart comics to host by waiving 
their entrance fee. By the time I 
visited, Foster had mostly taken 
over the club’s hosting duties. 
“Rather than me running around 
all over town trying to be seen,” he 
told me, “I think of my club as the 
right place for when the right time 
comes along.” 

When I’d arrived at the club, 
there had been just one other person 
waiting for the show. Now three 
more comics had dropped in. I took 
a seat near the door. A man named 
Joe, in track pants and a mis- 
matched jacket, launched into his 
set. “War!” he shouted. “What it is? 
North Korea. South Korea.” Joe 
then delivered twenty minutes of 
confusion about women that drew 
laughs only from himself. 

“I blame the Boston bombings on 
the hairy nipples of the gay and les- 
bian, overweight, black, and Jewish 
midget pornographers of Islam,” said 
a guy with stringy hair who was 
dressed all in black. “Because I’m a 
racist, sizeist, sexist, erotophobic, mi- 
sogynistic, anti-Semitic, misanthrop- 
ic, religiously bigoted homophobe.” 
The guy told the joke again, this 
time explaining why it was funny. 
No one laughed. Then he plugged in 
his iPod. Country music filled the 
room. He stepped back to the mic 
and began singing the joke in a 
shaky voice. Most of us stared into 

our laps. His set ended 


I when the song did. 


n the nearly forty hours I spent at 
Marty’s that week, the main room 
never held more than twelve people. 
The audience was almost exclusively 
comedians, many of whom fiddled 
with their phones or tablets during 
one another’s sets. It’s not easy to 
bring such a crowd to laughter. Even 
so, the comics seemed unwilling or 
possibly unable to tell jokes in the 
standard setup—punch line format. 
Their sets often sounded less like 
comedy than like the stories of every- 
day tragedy a person might hear in an 
A.A. meeting. One man talked about 
serving time in prison and barely 
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avoiding being raped by a cell- 
mate. Another described being 
flamed on a Facebook page for 
stand-ups in Orange County. 
Incredulity often took the place 
of punch lines. “I saw a guy, he 
took a fucking typewriter to a 
coffee shop,” shouted one young 
comic. “Who the fuck does 
this?” Other comics got so par- 
ticular that I wasn’t sure how to 
react. “I found a snail in my 
shower,” a sleepy-eyed stoner 
yelled at us late one night. 
“Like, what the fuck? How? How 
did it penetrate?” 

Foster, for his part, told real 
jokes. (“I was feeling a little 
randy earlier, and then he told 
his parents.”) So did a short 
strawberry-blond woman named Mae 
Victoria. When she went up, around 
ten-thirty on my first night, I recog- 
nized her from one of the portraits 
that hung above Foster’s easy chair 
at the front of the room. In the pho- 
to, she is standing behind the mic 
topless. “A couple of years ago, when 
the recession hit, a lot of people got 
a second job, or they went back to 
school, or they moved back in with 
their parents,” Mae Victoria said. 
“Well, I did pornographic movies. 
I’ve had sex with so many men, my 
bed is now a legitimate tax deduc- 
tion. I’ve had more wangs inside me 
than a casino during a pai gow tour- 
nament.” Her set was full of one- 
liners, but she got no better or worse 
reception than the ranters she fol- 
lowed. I began to wonder whether 
Marty’s was immune to laughter. 
How did people know when they’d 
succeeded? Or failed? Nobody was 
booed all night; instead of heckling, 
the audience often chatted back to 
the comedians. 

“When you ask a lady her defini- 
tion of ‘mature’ she’s all; ‘You know, 
having a house and getting married 
and having kids,” said a comedian 
named Chuck on Sunday night. 
“How the fuck is that mature?” 

Jill, our host for the evening, in- 
terrupted him. “Well, it’s supposed to 
be mature.” She was a thin, raspy- 
voiced woman and wore silver lamé 
shorts. “You’re supposed to pay your 
bills on time. You’re supposed to not 
have your water turned off” 
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Chuck, derailed, looked at her 
helplessly. “It’s a sore sub- 


ject,” she said. 

Bee sets at Marty’s the 
comics stood around and talked 
shop. On Monday evening a college- 
aged kid named Alex asked the room 
for advice about a joke. “I wrote this 
bit a year and a half ago, about how I 
take the bus,” he said. “Like, the one 
thing I never understood is, why do 
homeless people beg for money on 
the bus? Isn’t everyone who rides a 
bus almost as broke as they are? 
Anytime I’m sitting on a bus and a 
homeless guy comes up and says, 
‘Can I have a dollar?’ I say, ‘Dude, 
I’m like one dollar away from being 
you.” But earlier that day he’d come 
across a similar joke in a comedy spe- 
cial by Willie Barcena, which he 
played for us on his phone: 


I hate when bums come up to me: 
“Hey, you got change? You got change?” 
Yeah, fuck, I got change. It’s mine. You 
know what keeps me from being you? 
It’s my change. 


“T might have to just cut it,” Alex * 


said of his version, but he was reluc- 
tant. He had an audition coming up 
for which he needed a clean five 
minutes, and it was one of his few 
clean jokes. “I feel like I’m safe, but I 
don’t ever want to be accused— 
Marty, you know me. I would never 
steal someone’s joke.” 


“You have it in a different setting,” 


Foster said. “I think it’s fine.” 


I took advantage of the lull 
and approached the stage. I'd per- 
suaded Foster to let me hang 
around his club and pester his 
clientele for a week by making a 
deal with him. “I will work with 
you on this article,” he’d emailed 
me, “on the condition that you 
take your turn each night on 
stage.” Perhaps he wanted to en- 
sure I’d give the club fair and 
sincere coverage, or maybe he 
was after my five-dollar fee. In 
the end, I haggled him down to 
two nights—and allowed for the 
possibility of a third. The thought 
of performing terrified me. I liked 
to think that I could be funny 
among friends or in front of a 
classroom, but I didn’t know the 
first thing about entertaining a group 
of strangers who were expecting com- 
edy. For weeks I’d started each day 
writing jokes, which I attempted to 
tailor to my audience of would-be com- 
ics. Eventually I built my set up to six 
minutes. 

“ld ask how everyone’s doing to- 
night, but I already know: you're all 
bombing,” I said. Foster snickered, 
but no one else made a sound. “I 
haven't been subjected to this much 
bad stand-up since my down-low 
fling with Carlos Mencia.” Nothing. 
I warned the three people in the au- 
dience that Foster had encouraged 
me to fill five minutes. “Lucky for 
you, it’s all dick jokes,” I said. No re- 
action. My only real laugh came 
from a joke about how, back in Ala- 
bama, sex toys were illegal: “You can 
vote a dildo into office but you can’t 
buy one for the bedroom.” I was so 
thrown by the positive response that 
I messed up the ending: “Of course 
as they say, uh. Anytime—or, uh ... 
how does that one go?” My crowd lis- 
tened patiently. “Oh: Whenever dil- 
dos are outlawed, only outlaws will 
have dildos.” Nobody laughed. 

I knew enough to save for the end 
of my set what I could only with the 
greatest generosity call my killer ma- 
terial, but each time I got to my final 
punch lines I heard nothing. On- 
stage, speaking the lines I'd memo- 
rized, I could picture myself pacing 
around my hotel room, pausing for 
laughs at each kicker. Writing and 
honing that material had taken me 


two weeks. My set lasted six minutes 
and ten seconds. I read somewhere 
that no joke is funny until it gets a 
laugh in front of an audience. By 
that standard, I spent two weeks 

writing a single funny 


4 dildo joke. 
he stand-up open mic dates to 


the 1960s, when Greenwich Village 
nightclubs held “hootenanny nights” 
at which attendees could tell a few 
jokes or sing a song or two. Bob 
Dylan was a regular at Cafe Wha? on 
MacDougal Street, along with Bill 
Cosby and Richard Pryor. Jimmy 
Walker and Gilbert Gottfried were 
early performers at the Bitter End, on 
Bleecker Street. By the 1970s, other 
clubs around the city—most famously 
the Improvisation and Catch a Rising 
Star—had begun devoting time to 
comedy. In Comedy at the Edge, an 
exhaustive history of 1970s New York 
stand-up, Richard Zoglin writes that 
the comedian David Brenner was sit- 
ting in one afternoon while Rick 
Newman, Catch’s founder, auditioned 
new acts. After-enduring a “parade of 
bad singers and amateurish comedi- 
ans,” Zoglin says, Brenner suggested 
that Newman move the audi- © 
tions to a slow night and charge 
admission. Eventually, Catch’s 
open mic, on Monday nights, 
became its second-busiest event 
of the week. 

In 1972, Johnny Carson relo- 
cated The Tonight Show from 
Manhattan to Burbank, Califor 
nia, which sparked an exodus of 
New York comedians to the West 
Coast. Mitzi Shore’s Comedy 
Store, in West Hollywood, 
opened that year, and ‘Budd 
Friedman, the founder of the Im- 
prov, opened a club on Melrose 
Avenue in 1975. David Letter- 
man did a set at the Comedy 
Store’s open mic on his first Mon- 
day night in Los Angeles, and he 
became an instant regular. 

These days, the stakes are much 
lower: open mics rarely attract star 
performers, and the material is usual- 
ly very rough. One of the only re- 
maining L.A. open mics that still 
draws a robust crowd of tourists and 
civilians can be found at the Laugh 
Factory, a venue that looks more like 


a cinema palace than a comedy ware- 
house, with Art Deco features, wood 
paneling, and a thrust stage. It’s not 
uncommon for the club to hire regu- 
lar performers. from its weekly open 
mic. On Tuesday evening, | played 
hooky from Marty’s and headed down 


Sunset Boulevard to watch the show. 


with Jamie Masada, the owner of the 
Laugh Factory. Though many of the 


* comics got big laughs from the audi- 


ence, Masada, who sat in the back of 
the room, looking boyish in a jacket 
and jeans, rarely broke his close- 
lipped smile. “I just moved to West 
Hollywood,” said a seventeen-year-old 
blond guy who calls himself the Justin 
Bieber of comedy, “and I wasn’t ready 
for all the differences. This is the gay- 
est place on earth. I even saw a gay 
stop sign, it had like ten o’s.” The au- 
dience roared. 

Door charge for the show was 
twenty bucks, and the Laugh Factory 
enforced its two-drink minimum, 
which might help explain why every- 
one was killing. “I recently tried this 
little local place,” the last guy of the 
night said. “Tiny little hole in the 
wall. Not sure if you guys have heard 
of it—it’s called McDonald’s?” Even 





this got more laughs than anything 
I'd heard at Marty’s. The club’s re- 
strictions also probably helped. No 
swearing was allowed, and sets were 
limited to three minutes. When a 
comedian had thirty seconds left, 
Masada would flip a switch on the 
wall above his head to activate a red 


warning light. | saw twenty comics 
that night. Not all of them were fun- 
ny, but each told actual jokes. The 
hour flew by. 

Just before eight, Harvey Dunn, 
the club’s venerable emcee, invited 
the show’s comics to a VIP lounge 
upstairs to discuss their sets with 
Masada. This was what everyone was 
waiting for—many had stood in line 
for several hours to get their name 
on the list, then waited several days 
to perform. Most open mics let com- 
ics take the stage within an hour; 
the Laugh Factory makes performers 
wait a week. It’s great advertising for 
the club—comics stand outside all 
day, snaking their way down the 
block, for a chance at the sign-up 
sheet. One guy I talked to had taken 
the day off work. 

I asked Masada what he looked for 


in a performer. He wanted someone 


with good timing and material, he told 


me, who was also “huggable.” Comics 
should have confidence, he added. 
They should tell a story. They should 
give details. He told a kid named Pa- 
tryck to practice his set forty more 
times around town before returning for 
another try at the Laugh Factory. 
Every performer was hoping 
for a showcase: a six-to-ten- 
minute, cuss-all-you-want set at 
the end of the open mic that was 
the first step to becoming a paid 
regular. “Damon Wayans, Dane 
Cook, they all came in to the 
open mic,” Masada told me. At 
the end of the night, he gave out 
five showcases, three of which 
went to comics who'd been 
signed up by the club’s manage- 
ment. Ringers, in other words, 
who got on the bill not by wait- 
ing outside but because of their 
reputations. It would take those 
five comics several months be- 
fore they got their showcases. 
These days, a Letterman who 
kills his first night can’t expect 
to start booking shows the fol- 
lowing week. Los Angeles is filled with 
Lettermans. And the Internet has 
given national exposure to plenty of 
comics who are not particularly hug- 
gable and don’t tell stories onstage— 
comedians such as Maria Bamford, 
James Adomian, and Hari Kondabolu, 
who have found audiences through 
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podcasts, Twitter, and YouTube, inde- 
pendent of any club’s endorsement. 
Gatekeepers like the Laugh Factory 
have dropped in status everywhere, 
and yet each week there’s no shortage 
of fresh faces waiting their turn to 
-hear what Jamie Masada thinks. 

A few hours later, I was back at 
Marty’s, listening to the rantings of a 
blue-eyed cherub in a fedora. “You 
know, in America, we can’t get over 
the sex thing. It’s like, if people 
would just fuck what they want to 
fuck, except I dunno—kids maybe? 
That would be a problem. I guess 
with the parents. But not the kids. I 
didn’t complain. People are like, ‘Oh, 
I was molested. I’m like, ‘Oh, I was 
too. It didn’t hurt!’ They’re like, ‘Oh, 
that’s so awful. No, it’s not! You 
know what’s awful? Feeling sorry for 
yourself, that’s what’s fucking awful. 
What the fuck? Who died and gave 
us all a fucking excuse to have a god- 
damned disability? Who the fuck did 
this? George Bush? Yes. George fuck- 
ing Bush gave us the excuse to have 
Americans with disabilities. To be 
an American you've got to have a 

disability. And guess 

what: it’s an act.” 
EK... announced my next attempt 
at Marty’s as the second set I'd ever 
done. This got me some applause. But 
it also upended the foundation of my 
third joke. “This is, yeah, my sec- 
ond time doing stand-up,” I said, 
ten seconds in. “So this whole 
week I—that’s the thing: this 
next joke is about the ‘first time. 
Forget it: this is my first time do- 
ing stand-up. If it’s anything like, 
uh ... like my last first time, 
youre all pregnant.” 

No laughs. 

The flaw in this joke, Foster 
told me later, was that it was pre- 
mised on something the audi- 
ence knew to be false. “Also, in- 
sulting your audience as your first 
line is not a good idea.” He was 
referring to my “you're all bomb- 
ing” opener, which had been 
doubly bad because, out of fear, 
I'd gone up so early that nobody 
had had the chance to bomb. 
Foster believed that comedy was born 
of a series of “blown images’—a joke’s 
setup prepared an image that the 
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punch line either inverted or subvert- 
ed. He presented an alternative open- 
er: “Tonight I have a wonderful audi- 
ence of some very fine comics. I’ve 
seen you perform tonight; I guess it’s 
an off night.” This created an image, 
acknowledging a shared experience, 
then blew it up. 

Foster was giving me license to 
scrap my material, which I appreciat- 
ed, because I hated my material. In 
everyday life, | mumble and I talk 
too fast. I often struggle to make my- 
self understood and have always 
looked to writing as a refuge. But un- 
der the pressure to be funny I’d 
turned to topics I didn’t really care 
about. Foster told me that a success- 
ful performance depended on reveal- 
ing a relatable personality. My jokes 
had revealed nothing. 

Most of the other comedians at 
Marty’s revealed everything. “I’m six 
foot six, three hundred and ten 
pounds, never lost a fight I was in,” 
said a comic named Liam one night 
on the patio, a stage, I’d discovered, 
that was more relaxed and often 
populated by smokers and stoners. 
“But I’m terrified of women. Women 
don’t understand, I can do here,” he 
said, pulling his bear arms in close 
around his chest. “I can hug you. But 
you want me to know how to text.” 

This got a few chuckles from the 
audience, but then again, half of these 





people were visibly high. Liam con- 


tinued his bit until a guy named © 


Paul interrupted from the corner. 


“You know when you go ‘I can do 
here?” Paul said. “You should then 
say, ‘But you want me to know you 
over there.”” He held his arms out- 
ward, blowing Liam’s image of a 
tight embrace. 

Liam backed up and tried the joke 
again. “Women don’t understand, I’m 
genetically coded to know you here. 
If you let me hug you, you'll realize 
how nice I am. But you want me to 
deal with you there. Just out of 
reach. Even Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
couldn’t get to where you want me to 
be. And then, in between us, there’s 
a minefield of texts that [ have to get 
exactly right.” 

“T think you can even cut out the 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar thing,” Paul 
said. “The simpler, the better.” 

“Yeah. I can deal with you here, 
when you're in my arms hugging me. 
But I can’t deal with you when you're 
over there, and there’s a minefield of 
texts between us.” 

“That’s fucking hilarious,” Paul 
said, nodding solemnly. 

Scenes like this happened nearly 
every night. Marty’s was a place 
where people didn’t deliver material 
so much as find it, usually by riffing 
on a topic until they got an im- 
promptu laugh, or, if that didn’t hap- 
pen, hitting the subject from another 
angle. Often the audience responded - 
with workshop critique. “Mics like 
this one, they don’t welcome 
material,” a comic named Rishi 
Arya told me. “It’s not sponta- 
neous.” Earlier in the night I'd 
seen Arya run two sets within 
an hour, and both were so re- > 
laxed and natural I’d felt almost 
voyeuristic watching him. 
There'd been no jokes, no ma- 
terial, but I remembered laugh- 
ing, the way I remember laugh- 
ing during a night of beers with 
friends. “You’re uncomfortable 
when you're riffing,” Arya said. 
“That’s why a lot of comics don’t 
do it. They have their jokes to 
protect them.” 

This helped me realize, four 
days into my open-mic debauch, 
what had made my sets so disap- 
pointing: I hadn't talked to my 
audience, I'd recited at them. My jokes 
certainly weren’t funny, but as jokes 
they weren't any worse than anybody 


else’s. What made them fail was my 
delivery: I'd made no attempt to con- 
nect with the audience. I had generat- 
ed none of the intimacy, and taken on 
none of the risk, that I always appreci- 
ate when I’m watching comedy. Every 
good comic walks a tightrope of vul- 
nerability, whereas I had stayed safely 
on the platform, with my puns and my 
mock belligerence, wonder- 
AL: ing at my lack of applause. 

o test whether Marty’s really 
was inhospitable to laughter, I invited 
a known comedic quantity, Josh Fa- 
dem, to try out a set one afternoon at 
the club. Fadem, who’s been acting 
and performing stand-up in 
L.A. for more than a decade 
(his most notable role was play- 
ing Liz Lemon’s pubescent agent 
on 30 Rock), had never heard of 
Marty’s. When he took the 
stage, he opened with an impro- 
vised bit about the characters in 
Django Unchained. He did im- 
pressions of Christoph Waltz 
and Jamie Foxx that had me, 
Foster, two regulars, and the 
night’s devastatingly unfunny 
host howling. But then Fadem’s 
set started to go downhill. He 
told a nearly laughless story 
about finding a Hustler as a kid. 
He tried some dick jokes (“So 
they say I’m a real testicle in the 
sack”). Then he began flipping 
through his phone. After a long 
silence, he did a bit-about growing up 
Jewish in Oklahoma. He canned the 
bit midway through and tried some 
one-liners. (“Ever notice every time 
you drink asparagus pee it makes 
your breath smell funny?”) He fin- 
ished the set with older, worked ma- 
terial. Some of this got laughs, some 
of it didn’t. 

“Tt wasn’t the most awesome per- 
formance, but it also wasn’t too for- 
eign to me,” Fadem told me later. “I 
thought it was strange that there 
were no chairs,” he added. 

He’d never been to a club that 
looked quite like Marty’s. 

“Tt felt like a dark L.A. sort of 
thing,” he said, “something you do 
when you're new to L.A. You bust 
your ass in places like that. The 
photographs on the wall, the bad co- 
medians.” But, he said, “I think 


that’s the point of an open mic: it’s 
not supposed to be good.” 

A good open mic, like the one at 
the Laugh Factory, would attract a 
paying crowd, which would put 
pressure on the comics to get 
laughs, thereby undermining the 
opportunity to improve rough ma- 
terial. The squalor of Marty’s all 
but guaranteed that the off-the- 
street, casual comedy fan would 
stay away. This, paradoxically, 
made it more valuable to comedi- 
ans. Most of Marty’s performers 
were amateurs, but even seasoned 
comics would occasionally stop by 
to test out their acts. 





“A guy like Louis C.K., his open 
mic would be a packed show of com- 
ics where he could just drop in,” said 
Sammy Obeid, a professional tour- 
ing comedian whom | saw perform 
on two nights at Marty’s. “But what 
if you don’t have that?” Like Marty, 
Chris Rock has referred to comedy 
clubs as gyms, but for greener com- 
ics, who have fewer chances to per 
form in front of an audience, the 
stakes at a club show are higher. 
“With Marty’s, it’s so simple,” Obeid 
said. “Costs five dollars, but I’ve 
come here before and done like sev- 
en sets in one night.” Both nights I 
saw Obeid perform at Marty’s, he’d 
run the same tight set. The jokes 
were punchy, pristine, and delivered 
with the kind of extemporaneity 
that makes good stand-up a wonder 
to watch. “I’m Palestinian but my 


roommate is Jewish, so we always 
fight over where his room starts and 
mine ends,” he said. “He pays more 
rent, but I’ve been there longer.” 

Fadem told me that he had hosted 
a weekly seven-comedian show at a 
Ramada in Los Angeles. On his an- 
niversary show, he took all seven 
slots for himself, running the same 
set seven times in a row. Sometimes 
he repeated himself joke for joke, or 
mixed one joke’s setup with another’s 
punch line, or even told the jokes as 
different characters. “For the rest of 
the week I was so sharp,” Fadem said. 
“There’s something about running 
yourself through the ringer for seven 
different shows, because if you 
do it that many times, you’re 
likely to encounter and be 
ready for every single problem 
you can experience during a 
stand-up set.” 

Marty’s has also provided a 
humble start for the children of 
several famous comedians— 
aspiring comics who knew they 
weren’t yet ready for the clubs 
that booked their parents. Da- 
mon Wayans Jr. is a regular, Fos- 
ter told me. He and his uncle 
Marlon were the first to perform 
in the bunker when it opened 
in 2011, and Marlon’s portrait 
was one of the many hung up in 
the vestibule. The wooden 
throne on the main stage was 
donated by Lucas Dick, son of 
Andy, who won it at an open-mic 
night held at a now-defunct restau- 
rant called Sushi Kingz. “I don’t 
know of any famous person that can 
tell an audience to laugh at their 
son,” Albert Brooks—son of a radio 
comedian—once said. So here was 
Marty’s, open seven days a week, for 
the children of stars to see whether 
they could generate laughs on their 
own. “It’s gratifying to me,” Foster 
said about his regulars. “It makes me 
feel good to see that people do take it 
seriously. They come regularly, 
they’re progressing in their careers, 
and a lot of times thanking me and 
giving me credit.” 

On my first night at Marty’s, it 
was nearly midnight by the time all 
the comics had gotten their fill of 
the main stage. The last to perform 
was a young guy with a pompadour 
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and thick-framed glasses. “That’s 
Andrew Dice Clay’s kid,” Foster 
said. Andrew Dice Clay’s kid showed 
up almost every night that week. He 
hustled between the patio and the 
Bunker, from which raucous shouts 
and laughter could often be heard 
through the closed door. I'd avoided 
the room out of some unspecified 
fear, but one night I mustered the 
courage to follow Clay’s kid inside, 
and I watched him run a set for two 
people who were draped across 
plush vinyl sofas in a room just big 
enough to park a Yaris. He was 
twenty-two, tall and lanky, lived 
with his father in the Valley, and 
performed under his given name, 
Max Silverstein. His act was quiet, 
goofy, and self-deprecating—nothing 
like his dad’s horny bluster. “I’m still 
really learning how to do comedy,” 
Silverstein told me. “I could proba- 
bly walk into certain clubs and go, 
you know, ‘Yo, my dad’s Andrew 
Dice Clay, get me on right now,’ 
and it would probably work. I’d get 
up there. But if I eat shit, I’m fuck- 
ing done.” 

Stand-up, Silverstein said, “really 
is a personal journey. Finding your- 
self onstage, knowing who you are, 
being comfortable with yourself.” 
His dad, he said, “can give me all 
the tips in the world, but at the 
end of the day I just have to go do 
it, fail or do good, and learn from 
that.” Marty’s was an ideal place 
for him to practice, and not only 
because of the amount of stage 
time he could rack up. “There’s no 
pressure whatsoever,” he said. 
“Even if there’s one person listen- 
ing, it gives you the practice of just 
being able to say the sentences out 
loud into a microphone.” 

Couldn't he do that at home? 

“T could, but I also like to come here 
because I think it’s a great hangout,” 

he said. “It’s a clubhouse for 


I open-mic comedians.” 


saved my last set at Marty’s for 
my final night in L.A. Taking Foster 
and Arya’s advice into account, I 
decided to reveal something of my- 
self to the audience. I’d assumed 
that the joke about my fling with 
Carlos Mencia had made it: clear 
that I was gay, but I was wrong. “I 
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didn’t know,” Foster said when I told 
him one night. (He’d spent the 
week telling tremendously offensive 
gay jokes, and, to his credit, he 
didn’t stop.) “You just revealed that 
to me. That’s good. This is what 
we're striving for.” 

I took the stage late, right after a 
homeless guy who, midway through 
his set, told a story about having to 
walk an old man down the street. 
“He took my hand,” he said. “I felt 
like a faggot.” The tone of the eve- 
ning was strange. Foster had taken 
the night off, and there was a weird 
lawlessness about the place. No 
women had shown up yet. Most of 
the guys were smoking pot on the 
patio, where they’d just finished tap- 
ing the club’s first podcast. “ ‘Female’ 
and ‘comic’ do not go in the same 
sentence,” one of them said during 
the taping. I couldn’t imagine a less 
appropriate audience for my materi- 
al, which consisted of jokes on pre- 
cisely three topics: West Hollywood, 
straight porn versus gay porn, and 
transmale top surgery. 

“You guys talk a lot about watch- 
ing porn,” I said. “Lots of porn 
jokes this week, and I’m like, ‘Yeah, 
me too. 7, 

A stoned guy in the corner gave 
me my first laugh. It would also be 
my last. I kept going, scriptless and 
afraid. I knew that I wanted to talk 
about the way muscle-bears often 
punch each other in the chest in 
porn, but I didn’t know how to make 
it funny. 

“I like big dudes,” I said. “Like big 
hairy dudes? Those types?” 

“You like bears,” two guys shouted 
back in unison. 

“Wow,” I said. “You all know the 
lingo.” 

They looked bored. I realized that 
while chest-punching might be a 
staple of man-on-man porn, it might 
not be common in female-on-female 
porn. “I don’t know if two women 
punch each other in the tit,” I said, 
“as a way to, like, measure the nice- 
ness of it? I don’t think that hap- 
pens. Correct me if I’m wrong.” 

“ve never seen it,” said the long- 
haired man who sang his jokes my 
first night at the club. 

“I imagine not,” I said. It was 
like we were just having a conver 


sation, the five of us in the room. 
Was it stand-up? No. Or maybe it 
was. I felt better than I had all 
week. I wasn’t telling jokes, and 
nobody was laughing, but I was 
talking into a microphone and 
people were listening. Was that 
stand-up? Or was it performance 
art? My set lasted fifteen minutes, 
but it felt like five. 

Later, | wondered what had made 
the set so enjoyable. In a one-man 
show, no matter how autobiographi- 
cal, there’s a pose, a theatrical af 
fectation. Even improv—a form of 
comedy that trades in spontaneity 
and instinct—requires an audience 
to suspend its disbelief. Stand-up 
comedy, which is often scripted and 
timed, requires even more suspen- 
sion. But a real laugh can’t be 
faked. This is the magic of stand- 
up: we submit ourselves to a per- 
former and hope to be given an ex- 
perience of spontaneous emotion. 
Successful comedians have learned 
to overcome or to conceal the un- 
ease inherent in performing, so 
that we can experience their acts as 
something natural and true. | 
wasn't able to accomplish this, but 
my last night onstage I’d come 
close. A place like Marty’s gives co- 
medians the chance to work 
through their discomfort—in pub- 
lic and over many hours—by rack- 
ing up stage time. They get used to 
being watched, and they bomb, and 
bomb again. 

“You know who Mitzi Shore is?” a 
Marty’s regular named Sam Stevens 
asked me one night at the club. “I | 
don’t think he’s gonna be the equiv- 
alent of Mitzi Shore, but Marty will 
be a known figure that certain come- 
dians came up through, because the 
cool thing about Marty is that he 
guides us by listening. He listens and 
appreciates, which is a weird quality 
that most people don’t have.” 

Stevens carried on this conversa- 
tion as he dawdled onstage before 
beginning his set. It was the most 
revealing I’d heard anybody get 
when talking about the place. As 
Stevens spoke, Foster sat in his easy 
chair at the front of the room, smil- 
ing under a wall of stand-up devo- 
tees, each of whom he’d photo- 
graphed himself. a 
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FUGUE STATE 


The struggle for national identity in wartime Ukraine 


| wa just about every building, 


street, town, and city in Ukraine, the 
prison on Lontskoho Street in Lviv has 
changed hands many times during the 
past century. It was successively claimed 
by the Hapsburgs, the Poles, the Rus- 
sians, the Nazis, and 
the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. 
Under the auspices of 
an independent 
Ukraine, the build- 
ing is now appropri- 
ately known as the 
National Memorial 
Museum Dedicated 
to Victims of Occu- 
pational Regimes. 
When I set out to 
visit the museum on a 
foggy morning last 
winter, the structure 
was hard to find: it 
blends innocuously 
into its baroque sur- 
roundings. Inside, it 
was freezing, and my 
soft-spoken guide, with her angular bob 
and puffy overcoat, led me’down a hall- 
way of corroding red metal doors, which 
opened into cells the size of large closets. 
The Polish government, she explained, 
had completed the prison in 1923 to 
house “antistate elements.” The cells 
were soon crammed with members of 
the nascent Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (O.U.N.), which fought for 
independence from Polish control and 
specialized in political assassination. 


Sarah A. Topol’s most recent article for 
Harper’s Magazine, “Guns and Poses,” ap- 
peared in the December 2014 issue. Her 
work on this article was supported by a grant 
from the Pulitzer Center on Crisis Reporting. 


By Sarah A. Topol 


The history that followed was, like 
all Ukrainian history, intensely confus- 
ing. Shortly before the Poles completed 
the prison, the eastern half of Ukraine 


became part of the Soviet Union, which 
led the O.U.N., in the name of na- 





tional sovereignty, to add the Russians 
to their list of enemies. The group’s 
antagonism only increased in the wake 
of a Soviet-devised famine known as the 
Holodomor, which killed millions of 
Ukrainian peasants during the early 
1930s.' In 1939, when Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. divided Poland between them, 


the two nations fought for control of 


' Tn an attempt to enforce collective farming in 
1932, Soviet officials expropriated grain from 
unwilling peasants and prevented them from 
traveling elsewhere in search of food, effective- 
ly starving them into submission. Across 
Ukraine, as well as parts of Russia and Ka- 
zakhstan, millions died: parents ate their chil- 
dren, and children ate their parents. Holodo- 
mor literally means “death by hunger.” 


A monument in Savur-Mogila, in eastern Ukraine, that commemorates a historic battle between German 
and Russian forces during World War II. The monument was heavily damaged during clashes between 
pro-Russian separatists and the Ukrainian army in the summer of 2014 © Larry Towell/Magnum Photos 


Lviv, which was still being defended by 
remnants of the Polish army. Eventu- 
ally the Nazis fell back and ceded the 
city to the Red Army. 

On June 23, 1941, with the Nazis on 
their doorstep again, Soviet prison off 
cials received an order 
to execute all the in- 
mates, who might 
well fight for the Ger- 
mans should they be 
liberated. One at a 
time, the prisoners 
were brought into spe- 
cial cells with sloping 
floors and shot at 
close range. A bucket 
of water washed the 
blood down the drain, 
and then. the next 
victim was marched 
in. Their first names, 
patronymics, last 
names, and birthdays 
were methodically 
ticked off in red pen- 
cil. Over five days, at 
least 1,680 prisoners were slaughtered, 
and when the Soviets retreated, on June 
29, they left the bodies in the basement 
for the Germans to find. 

After the Nazis discovered the bodies, 
they ordered local Jews to carry the 
corpses outside the prison for identifica- 
tion, while spreading the word that the 
Jews themselves had committed the 
slaughter. A pogrom erupted on Lonts- 
koho Street and spread throughout the 
city, leaving thousands of Jews dead. 

My guide led me to an exhibit that 
showed photographs of people carrying 
the corpses. She made no mention of 
the Jews. “Who took the bodies out- 
side?” I asked her. 
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“We are not sure, because of dif- 
ferent sources, so I don’t know,” she 
said. “Perhaps the director will an- 
swer this question.” 

Ruslan Zabily, the museum’s director, 
proved no less evasive. Zabily, a small 
bespectacled man in a bulky woolen 
sweater, took me to a restaurant around 
the corner. At first he dodged the issue, 
noting that there was plenty of competi- 
tion for the most horrific slaughter in 
modern Ukrainian history. How could 
a five-year-old museum cover all the 
candidates? Then he suggested that the 
pogrom may not have taken place in 
front of the prison, that it might be 
traced to apartment buildings in the city 
center. And perhaps there was no orga- 
nized pogrom at all, perhaps the Jews 
had simply been attacked by marginal 
elements of society: criminals, Germans, 
Poles, maybe some Ukrainians. Maybe 
even other Jews. 

“We don’t have a scientific basis for 
this,” he said. “When we have all the 
documents, there won't be questions and 
there won't be speculation.” 

Later, in Kiev, I asked Josef Zissels, 
the chairman of the General Council 
of the Euro-Asian Jewish Congress, 
about the tour. His initial response was 
dismissive. “That museum? Who goes 
there? We create our own museums!” he 
said. “We have one hundred Jewish 
projects. Education, social support, sci- 
ence, all nearby here. That’s where Jew- 
ish history is being created.” 

But I was less concerned with the 
specific specter of anti-Semitism than 
with what this omission suggested about 
Ukraine’s approach to its fractured past. 
L asked Zissels the same question I asked 
nearly everybody I encountered in 
Ukraine. Why can’t there be one mu- 
seum, one place of memory, where the 
nation considers its entire history— 
victims and perpetrators alike, with all 
the corresponding shades of gray? 

“Give us three hundred 


years,” he said 
I had not really come to Ukraine to 
seek out historical truths. What inter- 
ested me was the way in which Ukraini- 
ans interpreted their own history and 
identity following the collapse of the 
US.S.R—especially in the wake of Rus- 
sia’s annexation of Crimea in March 


2014, which fanned separatist flames 
throughout the eastern part of the coun- 
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try. Within months, war broke out be- 
tween the Ukrainian army and two self- 
proclaimed secessionist republics in 
Donetsk and Lugansk. In September 
came the first of many truces, which 
both parties have been quick to violate. 
When I was there last winter, the shell- 
ing and the skirmishes continued, while 
the West upbraided Russia for its (unof 
ficial) connivance in the conflict. 
Moscow would have people believe 
that the war was instigated by a fascist 
junta in Kiev, bent on oppressing ethnic 
Russians. Meanwhile, the new govern- 
ment in Kiev maintains that local crim- 
inals and terrorists have locked arms 
with Putin’s jackbooted invaders. My 
question wasn’t which side fired the first 
shot but how the status quo unraveled 
with such astonishing speed. How can 
a nation lose two of its major cities to 


separatists overnight? If every group in ° 


Ukraine builds its own museums and 
publishes its own history books, why 
would anyone feel loyalty to the center? 

Ukraine did not exist autonomously 
within its current borders until 1991. 
When the U.S.S.R. disintegrated, the 
newly independent nation needed patri- 
otic myths to teach its schoolchildren—a 
complicated matter even in a less fran- 
gible society. At first, many of these sto- 
ries defined the country in opposition to 
Russia. Historians quickly dredged up 
forgotten nationalistic episodes: for ex- 
ample, the Cossacks of central Ukraine 
who had refused to join the Russian 
Empire during the eighteenth century. 
In 2003, Ukraine’s second president, 
Leonid Kuchma, published a book whose 





title neatly summarized the national 
conversation. It was called Ukraina—ne 
Rossiia: Ukraine Is Not Russia. 

After the Orange Revolution of 
2005—a two-month-long pro- 
democracy demonstration that brought 
Viktor Yushchenko to power—this na- 
tional mythologizing went into over 
drive. Yushchenko bet heavily on Ukrai- 
nian identity. In 2006, he established 
the National Institute of Memory in 
Kiev, and directed historians to pore 
over Soviet archives (the ones the Rus- 
sians hadn't destroyed or carted back to 
Moscow) in order to document the Ho- - 
lodomor. Scholars diligently classified 
the mass starvation as an act of geno- 
cide, on the grounds that it targeted the 
bread-producing class, which meant 
Ukrainians. Though most reputable 
historians estimate that 3.5 million 
people died, some put the death toll at 
10 million—by counting the millions of 
Ukrainians who would have been born 
if the Soviets had not caused the artifi- 
cial famine. 

To balance the victim narrative, 
Ukraine also needed heroes. The gov- 
ernment focused its adulation on the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (U.P.A.), the 
militant wing of the O.U.N. The U.BA. 
collaborated with the Nazis to fight the 
Soviets, but turned against the Germans 
after realizing that they had no inten- 
tion of making good on the promise of 
independent statehood. Yushchenko 
also propagated a cult of personality 
around Stepan Bandera, a Ukrainian 
political activist and O.U.N. leader who 
was imprisoned by both the Poles and 
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the Germans before being assassinated 
by the KGB in 1959. 

The problem with using anti-Russian 
sentiment as nation-building glue was 
that many in eastern Ukraine had 
strong ties to Russia. Even during the 
1990s, before the rise of Yushchenko, 
this regional division was clear. During 
the so-called War of the Monuments, 
people in the west toppled statues of 
Lenin and erected busts of U.P.A. fight- 
ers and Taras Shevchenko, the national 
poet. In the east, Soviet monuments 
remained intact and celebrations of So- 
viet holidays drew large, noisy crowds. 

The elevation of the U.P.A., which 
had pretty much ceased to exist by the 
mid-Fifties, was also problematic. After 
all, most Ukrainians had family who 
had served in the Red Army, which 
taught them that Bandera and the 
U.P.A. were murderers. Then there was 
the inconvenient fact that the U.P.A. 
had started as a fascist organization de- 
voted to ethnic purity. Its members had 
killed their share of Poles and Jews, 
though they would soften their stance 
against minorities over time. 

Not surprisingly, Yushchenko’s 
nation-building strategy never complete- 
ly panned out. It struck many as con- 
trived and divisive. Ethnic Ukrainians 
as well as ethnic Russians complained to 
me that Yushchenko’s efforts, for all their 
claims of inclusiveness, had rigorously 
excluded Soviet heroism and Soviet 
mythology—deeply personal matters to 
much of the population, especially in the 
east. “Yushchenko just said, ‘I’m Ukrai- 
nian, and | should be proud that I’m 
Ukrainian and you should be proud that 
you're Ukrainian,” the parliamentarian 
Mustafa Nayyem told me. “And that 
Ukrainian means this. A lot of people 
didn’t agree with him.” ; 

The president and the Orange Revo- 
lution floundered, and Viktor Yanuko- 
vych, a strongman from the east whose 
candidacy Russia had approved, re- 
placed him in 2010. At once Yanuko- 
vych began to roll back his predecessor’s 
narrative. He downgraded the Nation- 
al Institute of Memory to a toothless 
government think tank and handed it 
over to a retrograde Communist. In 
public speeches, he referred to the Ho- 
lodomor as a crime, a tragedy, an 
Armageddon—but not, pointedly, as a 
genocide. The courts stripped Bandera 
of his posthumous Hero of Ukraine 


medal on the grounds that he had 
never been a citizen. Nationalist muse- 
ums like the one in Lviv were targeted 
by security services, and Zabily was 
brought in for interrogation. 

But national myths die hard—or not 
at all. For decades, identity, history, and 
language cleavages were used by Ukrai- 
nian politicians to divide the population 
and pander for votes. “It was much eas- 
ier to say, ‘Our opponents, they don’t like 
the Russian language, so vote for me, 
than to say, ‘I want to make reforms,” 
Nayyem explained. 

In 2013 and 2014, protests broke out 
in Kiev’s Maidan Nezalezhnosti (“In- 
dependence Square”) when Yanuko- 
vych bowed to Russian pressure and 
halted plans for Ukraine to align eco- 
nomically with the European Union. 
During what came to be known as the 
Euromaidan protests, the red-and- 
black banner of the U.P.A. began to 
make frequent appearances. It was 
usually associated with the Right Sec- 
tor, a nationalist organization whose 
adherents shouted U.P.A. slogans: 
“Glory to Ukraine! Glory to the he- 
roes!” Meanwhile, in the east, pro- 
Russian protesters donned the Rib- 
bon of St. George, a black-and-orange 
military decoration awarded to those 
who had fought in World War II, 
which the Russians call the Great Pa- 
triotic War. Some waved Russian flags, 
others pulled out their Soviet banners, 

which were looking less de- 
funct by the day. 


| ioe about fifty miles from the 


Polish border, is considered the bas- 
tion of Ukrainian nationalism. It was 
a natural setting, then, for Kryivka, a 
U.P.A.themed restaurant in the city’s 
central square, where guests rap on a 
heavy unmarked door to get inside. 
When I knocked, a man in a paramili- 
tary uniform peered through the slit 
and said: “Are you Russian?” 

I shook my head. He swung open the 
door and offered me a shot of some- 
thing amber-hued and vaguely sugary 
from a flask, his gun at the ready. 

“Tt’s to prove you're not Russian,” Yuro 
Nazaruk, the co-owner and creative 
director of the restaurant, explained to 
me inside. (Supposedly, this magic po- 
tion will cause a red star to appear on a 
Russian’s forehead.) Dressed in an or 
ange fleece and cargo pants, with long 


ginger hair and a pencil-thin goatee, 
Nazaruk looked more like a snowboard- 
er than a successful businessman. Along 
with his partners, he runs twenty 
themed restaurants across the city, with 
outposts devoted to Freemasonry and to 
the S&M pioneer (and native son) Leo- 
pold von Sacher-Masoch. 

The restaurant was huge, with rooms 
built like bunkers, vaulted ceilings 
bathed in red light, and roving actors 
dressed to resemble U.P.A. militants. 
Over a plate of traditional Ukrainian 
appetizers—pig snouts and pig ears 
soaked in oil—Nazaruk told me that 
he wanted to create a living museum, 
not the boring kind where people are 
constantly shushed. 

“The main idea is to make the first 
step toward people who have a negative 
attitude to this symbol of the U.P.A.,” he 
explained, which put me right in his 
target audience. Diners indifferent to the 
U.P.A. were free to ignore the posters 
and props and nationalist regalia. “You 
can just sit, drink beer, and eat Ukrainian 
food. But still, all these things, they are 
near you, and all these eyes of people in 
the photos—you cannot be against it.” 

Nazaruk wanted to clarify what he 
regarded as an important distinction: 
the Soviets were invaders during World 
War II, while members of the U.P.A. 
were just fighting for their homeland. He 
added that Russian tourists were his 
second biggest clientele, after visitors 
from central and eastern Ukraine. 

Suddenly, an air-raid siren howled 
and the lights went out. 

“Glory to Ukraine! Glory to the he- 
roes!” someone shouted. We heard re- 
corded gunshots, and a group of U.P.A. 
partisans ran into our room. “A cursed 
enemy has crawled into our bunker!” 
They pointed to a man at a nearby table. 

“Get up here!” The partisans dragged 
the man against the wall, illuminating 
his body with flashlights and prodding 
his pockets. 

“Do you love Ukraine?” 

“Yes!” the patron said, happy to 
follow the script. 

“Where do you come from? Did 
you come here to support us? Did you 
bring us guns?” 

“Yes!” he answered. The partisans 
let him go and made their way to the 
next room. 

When the lights came back on, I 
asked Nazaruk whether it was okay to 
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commodify history while ignoring its 
more unpleasant moments—there was 
no mention of the slaughter of Poles or 
Jews or civilians. “Yes, they were fighting 
and they were killing and I cannot say 
that it’s normal,” he told me. “But it’s the 
definition of world war. They were not 
kissing one another.” 

If Kryivka made me uncomfortable, I 
was in for an even tougher time at 
Zhidivska Knaypa—another Nazaruk 
creation, whose name means “Jewish 
Tavern” or “Kike Tavern,” depending on 
whom you ask.? The gimmick there is a 
menu without prices, presumably be- 
cause Jews bargain for everything any- 
way. The restaurant was lit by menorahs. 
There was matzo instead of leavened 
bread, and the décor included bobble- 
heads with big noses. 

I told myself to lighten up. Perhaps 
the place really did educate people about 
Lviv’s Galician Jews, most of whom had 
been murdered or deported during the 
war. I smiled with my waitress while she 
recited her memorized speech about 
bargaining for the meal. Did I have 
anything in my bag I might use for bar 
ter? Could I sing her a Jewish song? (At 
anearby table, diners offered their wait- 
ress a banana and then broke into a lusty 
rendition of “Hava Nagila,” congratulat- 
ing one another on knowing the lyrics.) I 
was getting the hang of it. This could be 
fun. Then my waitress offered me an ad- 
ditional discount if] told her a Jewish joke. 

This brought me up short. Curious to 
see how closely the restaurant stuck to 
its pedagogical mission, I asked if I could 
tell an offensive joke—and she agreed 
to hear me out. That ruined it for me. I 
could just about see the Jewish gim- 
mickry as an educational tool, but trot- 
ting out negative stereotypes to get a 
cheaper meal struck me as counter- 
productive. When I put it to Nazaruk, at 
first he seemed to agree. The invitation 
to tell a Jewish joke was, he said, “not 
normal.” But when I asked Nazaruk how 

it had gotten into the script, 

he changed the subject. 
ie was a common occurrence 
during my time in Ukraine: every time 
I touched on a sensitive topic, people 
would either shut down or change the 


2 In contemporary Russian, zhid means 
“kike.” In contemporary Ukrainian, how- 
ever, the word has no negative connota- 
tions and simply means “Jew.” 
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conversation. Language itself was a 
contentious issue, one that caused im- 
passioned outbursts and eloquent si- 
lences. At a lunch with historians and 
writers in Drohobych, outside of Lviv, I 
asked why Russian couldn't be a sec- 
ond national language. My tablemate 
shouted that such a move would lead 
to the “genocide of Ukrainian!” After 
that, the other guests simply stopped 
speaking to me. I focused on the food; 
it was delicious. 

Of course, language has long been a 
political football in Ukraine. Under the 
Russian Empire and during the Soviet 
era, Ukrainian was suppressed. After 
independence, it became the national 
language. Under Yanukovych, the par- 
liament passed a law allowing regions 
to designate Russian as a second 
language—but once he fled, in 2014, 
the law was repealed, then resurrected 
by the interim president, Oleksandr 
Turchynov. In this fashion, he hoped to 
appease the restive population in the 
east. Nevertheless, the damage was 
done: the attempted repeal was seen as 
a nefarious provocation of Russian 
speakers, and was often cited by Putin’s 
propaganda machine as evidence of 
Kiev’s anti-Russian slant. 

Many Ukrainians maintain that the 
country’s conflict does not split along 
linguistic lines. They point to the pres- 
ence of Russian speakers among the 
Euromaidan protesters and in the mili- 
tary and volunteer battalions fighting in 
the east, and argue for a new inclusive 
national narrative based on the martyrs 
of the Euromaidan, known as the Heay- 
enly Hundred. To this pantheon they 
add current combatants, POWs, and the 
civilians who are donating time, goods, 
and money to the war effort. 

“What’s happening right now is a 
sped-up process of forming a Ukrainian 
political nation,” Volodymir Viatrovych, 
the new director of the National Insti- 
tute of Memory, told me in Kiev. “Those 
participating in this war have ancestors’ 
who fought for the independence of 
Ukraine in the 1940s and 1950s—and 
ancestors who fought against them. The 
inheritors of the U.P.A. and the inheri- 
tors of the Soviet army and the N.KV.D. 
are now all fighting for Ukraine.” 

To codify the new narrative, Viatro- 
vych is planning yet another museum to 
focus on periods of Ukrainian indepen- 
dence, as well as the 1990s, the Orange 


Revolution, the Euromaidan protests, 
and the current conflict. The working 
title is: Museum of the Euromaidan, 
Museum of Freedom. Yet even Viatro- 
vych, an apparent apostle of inclusivity, 
has his limits. This spring, he champi- 
oned a successful parliamentary bill to 
ban all Communist propaganda, includ- 
ing monuments and place-names with 
any ties to the Soviet regime. 

It should be noted that my mother 


-and grandmother were both born 


within the borders of today’s Ukraine. 
Although I grew up in New York City, 
my first language was Russian. My 
mother speaks English with the thick 
accent of a villain in a Cold War—era 
film—but Russian was the language she 
used during my childhood to berate me 
for becoming “too American.” What 
were the alternatives? The moment the 
U.S.S.R. collapsed, forever changing 
the outlines on my elementary-school 
maps, I could no longer technically 
tell people that I was Russian- 
American. Since my grandmother and 
mother were born in Kiev, wasn’t I 
Ukrainian-American? 

That seemed ridiculous. How could I 
be from a country whose language I 
didn’t speak? One that didn’t exist when 
I was born? The people I met in Ukraine 
never warmed to the idea that I was one 
of them, either, no matter how many 
times I told them that my mother was 
born in Kiev. And yet my sense of dis- 
placement, of linguistic and ethnic con- 

fusion, was surely a distant 
echo of their own. 


nel Lviv, I traveled east to 


Dnipropetrovsk, which had been ex- 
pected to fall to the separatists after 
Donetsk. Primarily Russian-speaking, 
with historic ties to Moscow, Dnipro 
(as the locals call it) had been home 
to a secret ballistic-missile plant that 
employed engineers from across the 
U.S.S.R. The city remained closed to 
foreigners until 1987. Its first pro- 
Russian demonstration, in March 
2014, brought several thousand people 
into the streets. Protesters brandished 
clubs and weapons, clashes ensued, 
the police melted away, and a Russian 
flag was planted on top of the city- 
council building. 

But last winter, when I visited, the 
streets were festooned with yellow-and- 
blue banners, all written in Russian, that 


proclaimed, rM PROUD TO BE UKRAINI- 
AN. I WAS BORN IN DNIPROPETROVSK. In 
the city center, a marble plaque read, 
THE VICTORY OF COMMUNISM IS INEVI- 
TABLE, but someone had covered the first 
two letters of victory with a spray- 
painted Ukrainian flag, turning the 
word into TRAGEDY. At the height of the 
city’s own Euromaidan-style protests, a 
crowd spent nearly six hours toppling 
the monumental statue of Lenin in the 
central square, after which it was broken 
into pieces and carried away by history- 
minded souvenir hunters. But Dnipro’s 
main thoroughfare is still called Karl 
Marx Avenue, and apparently a couple 
of smaller statues of Lenin have been left 
as they were.’ 

I found the pragmatic attitude of 
Dnipro a relief from the defensive na- 


3 Dnipro’s name, too, has become a bone of 
contention. Until 1926, it was called Yekate- 
rinoslav, after the Russian empress Cathe- 
rine II, who laid the cornerstone of the city’s 
cathedral in 1787. But as a local historian ex- 
plained to me, the second half of “Dniprope- 
trousk” refers to Grigory Petrousky—a Sovi- 
et politician who was one of the organizers of 
the Holodomor. If President Poroshenko 
signs the recent desovietization law, the city 
will have to change its name. 


tionalism I had felt in Lviv and Kiev. 
Yet so many of the Soviet historical 
myths and linguistic cleavages were 
present here: how did the city remain 
within territorial Ukraine, while its 
neighbor, Donetsk, had revolted? 
When I sat down with Borys Filatov, 
who was then the deputy governor of 
Dnipro, he told me the answer was 
simple: They worked for it. 

Filatov made his fortune on shop- 
ping malls. With his boxy frame, buzz 
cut, and black T-shirt, he looks like a 
gangster, an impression encouraged by 
a recent Facebook post, which offered 
his recipe for quelling civic unrest: 
“Give the scum promises [and] guar- 
antees and then hang them.” And yet 
he describes himself as a humble civil 
servant who was called upon to de- 
fend the integrity of his homeland.‘ 

In Donetsk, he told me, the local 
elites had purposely inflamed separatist 
sentiment because they were afraid they 
would be punished for crimes committed 
under the previous regime. In Dnipro, 
meanwhile, the oligarchs and elites took 
4 Shortly after we spoke, Filatov resigned 


from his position in order to enter the 
Ukrainian Parliament. 
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a pro-Ukrainian position. As soon as 
they came to power, Filatov and the 
other leaders of the new administration 
signed a statement promising that there 
would be no lustration, no ideological 
vendettas. In exchange, pro-Russian 
activists officially acknowledged 
Ukraine's territorial integrity. 

“We were working for twenty hours 
a day,” Filatov recalled. “We held ne- 
gotiations with all the forces: the left- 
ists, the rightists, the Right Sector, 
Communists, separatists—that is to 
say, with all the idiots. We managed 
to separate the separatist forces. | 
mean, we managed to agree with 
some of them, bribe some of them, 
and even threaten some of them.” 

A second memorandum was signed 
on March 20. According to Filatov, the 
pro-Russian parties to the agreement 
and the pro-Ukrainian parties didn’t 
want to share a single piece of paper, 
which led them to sign separate versions 
in their preferred languages. Yet they did 
agree to postpone all discussions of fed- 
eralization and language, and to oppose 
violence, the desecration of monu- 
ments, and all protests except those 
supporting unity. Pro-Russian rallies in 
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the city immediately started shrinking; 
by June 22, only thirty-six people came 
out to wave placards and denounce Kiev. 
Meanwhile, in Donetsk, the separatist 
protests raged out of control. 

Unlike many other self-described pa- 
triots, Filatov acknowledged that civil- 
ians had been caught in the middle of 
the conflict. When I was in Dnipro, the 
Ukrainian army shelled its own citizens 
in Donetsk—a practice that continues 
now, despite another truce that was 
declared in February. Filatov blamed the 
separatists. “The situation is horrible,” 
he said, “but we have nothing to apolo- 
gize for, since we didn’t start it.” On the 
bright side, he said, the Ukrainian artil- 
lery that was firing into Donetsk hadn’t 
turned the place into rubble, which is 
what the Russians did to the rebellious 
Chechen city of Grozny twenty years 
earlier. “So I can say that the Ukrainian 

side demonstrates a certain 

humanism in this conflict.” 
L. Filatov’s view, one of the greatest 
dangers to Dnipro is its proximity to 
the separatists. The city is the first stop 
for many refugees heading out of Do- 
netsk, and these internally displaced 
people (I.D.P’s) tend to get a mixed re- 
ception. The government in Kiev had 
marched into what it was calling the 
Anti-Terrorist Operation zone (A‘T.O.) 
without establishing any real evacua- 
tion plan for residents of the area. The 
task of moving and resettling them 
was left to NGOs and civilian volun- 
teers. There was sympathy for the refu- 
gees in Dnipro, but there was also a lot 
of suspicion, scorn, and even vitriol. 

Of course, contempt for I.D.P’s was 
also common in western Ukraine, where 
the old stereotypes of the east as Soviet 
and bad still prevailed. In Kiev, I had 
met Katrusya, a young woman who car 
ried a baseball bat in her car because a 
family of 1.D.P’s had settled on her block. 
Her car had a red-and-black Right Sec- 
tor flag on it, and she worried that her 
new neighbors might beat her for her 
political beliefs. Or just because they 
were violent criminals. Either way, she 
wasn't happy they had moved in, though 
the situation has since improved. 

Her friend Rodion, a volunteer fight- 
er in the Ukrainian army who also de- 
livered donated supplies to units on the 
eastern front, took it a step further. 
“These people are not Ukrainians,” he 
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told me. He insisted that after the Ho- 
lodomor killed everybody in Donbas (a 
traditional name for the eastern part of 
the country), the Soviets had simply 
repopulated the area with the dregs of 
their own society. It was, he said, where 
“all former criminals from the whole 
territory of the U.S.S.R. were moved to 
live. That is why Donbas is a criminal 
enclave within Ukraine.” 

Still, Dnipro was next door to this 
criminal enclave, and was presumed to be 
the next city in line should the Russian- 
backed separatists advance deeper into 
the heart of Ukraine. Shouldn't there be 
an extra modicum of sympathy for people 
driven from their homes? Not necessarily. 

Dnipro Assistance, an NGO dedi- 
cated to refugees, is housed on the third 
floor of an old building in the city center. 
When I visisted, I.D.P.’s waited on 
benches in a drafty hallway to be regis- 
tered. Some had come for humanitarian 
aid: an office distributed clothing, shoes, 
and toys. Others were looking for hous- 
ing, or attempting to collect pension and 
welfare payments. Kiev had recently cut 
off all such services to people living in 
the ATO. 

Irina Bulyshova, a psychologist at the 
organization, told me that as many as a 
hundred refugees pass through the office 
each day. Bulyshova resembled a harried 
gym teacher, her long blond hair pulled 
back in a messy ponytail, multiple sets 
of keys jingling in one hand and a 
phone, which never stopped ringing, in 
the other. An elderly couple who had 
arrived in Dnipro that morning wanted 
to know whether they could list the 
NGO as their residence in order to get 
their pension checks. 

“No,” Bulyshova said. 

The old woman, wearing a fur coat 
and hat, said that she and her husband 
had no money and nowhere to go. 
They hadn’t received their pension in 
weeks. The journey through the rebel 
and government checkpoints to get to 


Dnipro had been stressful, and the ° 


couple seemed to be in shock, unsure 
about what to do next. 

“Whatever address you list, we'll 
check it,” Bulyshova told them. 

“Stop frightening me, young wom- 
an,” came the reply. “I understand.” 

“Pm not scaring you, I’m just warn- 
ing you.” 

“Please,” the woman said. She 
stood over her husband, a weathered 


man in a puffy jacket. “We under- 
stood everything.” 

“People who come here for pen- 
sions, we're not even obligated to 
help you,” Bulyshova added. “This is 
a government matter.” She left the 
pair with another worker to complete 
their registration. As we walked out, 
they were silent, shuffling their pa- 
pers. The old man hadn't said a word, 
just held on tightly to his satchel. 

Later, Bulyshova insisted that the 
woman was gaming the system, hoping 
to collect her pension before returning 
home to Donetsk. “That woman is old,” 
she said, “but her head works. She came 
with a plan.” Bulyshova said she could 
pick out the liars and cheats by asking 
just a few questions. 

My heart sank. The elderly couple 
had worked their whole lives for their 
pension, only to be treated like scam 
artists when they tried to collect it. 
Weren't they still citizens of Ukraine, 
even if the Russians had invaded their 
city? And if they wanted to return 
home after collecting their checks, 
could you really blame them? 

For Bulyshova, these were sentimental 
questions that weighed little in her cal- 
culations. After all, 610,000 people had 
by then fled the fighting in the east, and 
66,100 of those refugees had registered in 
Dnipro. There was an acute housing 
shortage, and every I.D.P. who registered 
in the city for the sake of convenience 
and then sneaked back to Donetsk was 
taking a spot away from a truly deserving 
(Le., pro-Ukrainian) refugee. 

Ultimately, Bulyshova was taking a 
page from her government’s playbook. 
President Poroshenko has persistently 
used us-versus-them rhetoric, even when 
it comes to social services. As he told an 
audience in October: 


We will have pensions, they won’t! 
We will have care for our children and 
pensioners and they won't! Our chil- 
dren will go to school and kindergar- 
tens, and theirs will sit in basements! 


Gesticulating from the podium, he 
seemed to forget that these outcasts—the 
penniless pensioners and the children in 
bomb shelters—were his citizens, too. 

What Bulyshova really needed, she 
told me, was a policeman on the prem- 
ises. Then the dubious I.D.P’s could be 
ushered straight into their arms, and the 
center’s workers would feel safer. “There 


are lots of marginals and agitators,” she 
told me. “We're not going 
to be patient with them.” 


aL road into the Donetsk Peo- 


ple’s Republic (D.N.R.) passed snow- 
covered fields lined by poplar trees, the 
dew frozen on their branches. On the 
day I entered, last winter, there was no 
shelling along my route—just craters 
from recent attacks. 

Yet the war, and the other wars that 
preceded it, were everywhere. During 
the early 1940s, hundreds of thousands 
died around Donetsk as the Red Army 


framed portrait of Vladimir Putin that 
was hanging on his office wall. 
Baryshnikov explained that he had 
taught at the university for twenty 
years before being run out, in 2012, 
because of his pro-Russian views. Now, 
however, he was back—with a ven- 
geance. He is one of the main promot- 
ers of Novorossiya, or New Russia, a 
Moscow-friendly ideology that takes 
its name from the eighteenth-century 
term for eastern Ukraine. All educa- 
tion would now be conducted in Rus- 
sian, he told me gleefully. As we 
spoke, he puttered around the office 
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middle manager in a construction firm, 
earning decent money; his wife, whom 
I will call Isida, was an administrator at 
a local college; and their twenty-year- 
old son, whom I will call Ares, was a 
policeman. The family had worked 
hard, planted a huge garden behind 
their house, and voted for Yanukovych 
in both elections. 

They had watched the Euromaidan 
protests in Kiev with trepidation. Cid 
told me that he hadn’t understood 
why the demonstrators couldn’t wait 
for the following year’s elections to 
choose a new president. Then, on 





tried to wrest the city away from the 
Germans. In 1963, the Soviets built a 
massive complex, called the Savur- 
Mogila Memorial, to commemorate the 
battle for a strategic hill east of the city. 
But last summer, artillery attacks fi- 
nally toppled the site’s soaring stone 
obelisk and damaged most of the sur- 
rounding structures. 

When I stopped at the complex, the 
hill was covered in fog and snow. Spent 
bullet casings from the current conflict 
were everywhere, and the names of Red 
Army soldiers who had perished during 
the Second World War were engraved 
on a monolith at the bottom of the 
memorial grounds. Across the way were 
twenty-three fresh graves, topped with 
wooden crosses and wreaths, in which 
separatist fighters were buried. 

The scene on the snowy hillside, 
where thousands of Ukrainians and 
Russians had come to rest together, 
suggested a shared history. At Donetsk 
National University, meanwhile, Ser 
gei Baryshnikov was energetically 
erasing any such idea. When we met, 
the squat professor and university di- 
rector had a St. George ribbon pinned 
to his vest and a D.N.R. flag on his 
desk. He greeted me by saluting the 


and removed Ukrainian-language 
books from his shelves. 

“Tm not fighting on the front,” 
Baryshnikov said, “but I have an- 
other battle.” 

His recent victories included re- 
writing the standard university cur- 
riculum. Instead of taking classes on 
Ukrainian history, college students 
would now study Patriotic and Re- 
gional History, with much less em- 
phasis on the Holodomor (which, 
Baryshnikov said, the central gov- 
ernment used to “make a few points 
in its collection of lies”). He added 
that Ukrainian wasn’t a real ethnic 
ity and that the language was mere- 
ly a Russian dialect, a “fake, primi- 
tive, folklore language.” The biggest 
problem, he said, was that the uni- 
versity had no internationally rec- 
ognizable diplomas to bestow on 

its graduates. Baryshnikov 


was working on it. 
I met Cid and his family at a café in 
central Donetsk. Cid (a nom de guerre, 
borrowed from the legendary Spanish 
insurgent) was a genial, soft-spoken 


forty-year-old with bright blue eyes and 
a graying crew cut. He had worked as a 


A resident of Donetsk cleans up the debris of a home partially 
destroyed by Ukrainian army shelling © Larry Towell/Magnum Photos 


May 2, 2014, a fire in Odessa killed 
almost forty pro-Russian protesters. It’s 
not clear what really happened that 
day: pro-Ukrainians, avenging a prior 
attack on their own ranks, had chased 
a group of pro-Russians into a build- 
ing, which then caught fire. Whether 
arson or an accident caused the fire is 
still not known. But the Russian me- 
dia quickly suggested that Ukrainian 
nationalists were taking the first step 
toward a slaughter. 

Cid watched the events unfold on 
television. “I went insane,” he told me. 
He was convinced that his family 
would be next, and four weeks later, 
he crossed over from Yasynuvata—a 
village still under Ukrainian control— 
to join the separatist militia in the 
“liberated territory” of Donetsk. 

Isida joined him at the beginning of 
August. Both parents urged their son to 
stay behind, but by the end of the month 
he had crossed over as well. The entire 
family enlisted in the Oplot Battalion of 
the Donbas People’s Militia. Cid was a 
unit commander. Ares worked in explo- 
sives, digging up and dismantling land 
mines. Isida was a cook. 

The family told me that there was no 
turning back. As long as Yasynuvata 
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belonged to Ukraine, they would never 
go home. “They'll shoot me there,” Cid 
explained. “They'll shoot all of us, and 
before that, they'll torture us. That’s how 
it is.” Like their counterparts in the west, 
who assume that everybody in Donbas 
is a Soviet idiot and a criminal, the fam- 
ily has a jaundiced view of the Euro- 
maidan protesters (paid agitators on 
drugs) and the Ukrainian army (rapists, 
psychopaths, criminals). And they don’t 
appreciate being viewed as idiots. 

“In 2004, we stepped back and waved 
our hands, fine, let your Yushchenko 
be,” Cid told me. “Then Yushchenko 
gave the Hero of Ukraine to someone 
the Nuremberg trials found to have 
committed crimes against humanity: 
Stepan Bandera.” 

Bandera was never actually brought 
before the Nuremberg trials. Still, the 
whole family seemed aggrieved at Yush- 
chenko’s rewriting of history. Isida re- 
called that over time her son’s textbooks 
made less and less sense. “There was 
such garbage written in there,” she said. 
“T couldn’t understand if it was even 
about Ukraine. The real heroes weren't 
there. It was like the Great Patriotic 
War never happened.” 

Of course, Cid and his family hadn’t 
gone to war over the high-school cur 
riculum, and although they displayed 
some nostalgia for the U.S.S.R., they 
weren't pensioners reminiscing about 
the good old days. In their minds, they 
had suffered too many insults; the re- 
vised textbooks were one more drop in 
the bucket. Isida was still fuming over 
what she viewed as the politicization of 
the 2005 Eurovision Song Contest, 
when Ukraine’s vice prime minister 
backed a band called GreenJolly to 
represent the nation. The band was 
best known for its performance of “To- 
gether We Are Many,” the unofficial 
anthem of the Orange Revolution. But 
when it came time for the interna- 
tional competition, GreenJolly tanked, 
placing nineteenth out of twenty-four 
entrants. To add insult to injury, 2005 
was the year that Ukraine hosted the 
contest. “We have such talented sing- 
ers,” Isida told me mournfully. 

“Why do they hate us?” Ares said. 
“What did we do?” 

“We're not fighting against Ukraini- 
ans, we're fighting against fascism,” Cid 
said. “Because intolerance to another 
perspective is fascism.” Only when the 
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nation had its own version of the 
Nuremberg trials, he insisted, could 
there be “talk about a united Ukraine.” 

“T don’t want a united Ukraine,” 
Isida said. “Maybe a united Ukraine but 
without the western part. They don’t 
want to be with us.” 

“The oligarchs set them this way,” 
Cid countered. 

“But they were fed this with their 
mothers’ milk. They don’t want to be 
with us ever.” 

“The next generation, if we do it 
right,” Cid told her. 

This was the vexing thing about 
Ukraine: the demand for justice 
came from both sides. Everybody was 
tired of the nation’s oligarchs, its 
corruption, its daily assault on the 
dignity of every citizen. The Euro- 
maidan protesters looked toward Eu- 
rope, the east looked toward Russia. 
When I told people that I didn’t 
think either geopolitical ally would 
be much help, they agreed. Still, 
Ukrainians remained divided, look- 
ing for heroes from the past and seek- 

ing help from across the 

border, any border. 
Ay five weeks in Ukraine, I 
was anxious to leave its psychological 
and physical fragmentation behind. 
As someone had told me during an 
earlier trip, there wasn’t a park in the 
entire country that held statues of 
both Lenin and Bandera, and no one 
seemed interested in building one. Of 
course the threat (and then the real- 
ity) of Russian interference had boost- 
ed nationalistic and patriotic senti- 
ments, but I feared that these were 
merely manifestations of more durable 
and dangerous social problems. 

Even if you took the Western nar- 
rative at face value—that Putin was 
the big bad wolf who blew Ukraine’s 
house down—why was it so easy? The 
foundations must have been rotten, 
cobbled together after decades of woo- 
zy, cynical, agitated speculation about 
Ukrainian identity. 

It was hard to be optimistic about the 
new national narrative when it inten- 
tionally excluded large segments of the 
population and played on the same ste- 
reotypes that fueled the conflict to begin 
with. Stodgy museums and nation- 
building projects aside, the friction owed 
much to the way people perceived 


one another today. The civilians in the 
east viewed the west as their enemy— 
and it was, of course, their own military 
that was shelling them while they slept. 
Those in the west viewed the east as 
their enemy—and not only for their 
secessionist treachery. There was no real 
campaign for hearts and minds from 
either side. When the war ended, if it 
ever did, how would the nation find 
enough common ground to heal itself? 

After I left, I found myself thinking a 
lot about a woman I had met in Do- 
netsk. Marina Tkachenko’s family tree 
looked like the result of a complicated 
scavenger hunt. Her mother is ethnic 
Russian and her great-grandmother was 
Jewish. Her father is Ukrainian, though 
his mother was Russian and his father, a 
veteran of the Soviet army, was a Jew 
who reinvented himself as Ukrainian. 

“Everyone is confused, Ukrainians are 
confused, we are confused,” she told me. 
“Who am I now? Russian? Ukrainian? 
My nationality is the D.N.R.? What is 
that? It’s a real question. Am I no one?” 

Tkachenko told me that she hoped 
the east would return to Ukraine but 
that she wasn’t sure it was possible after 
so much blood had been spilled. Her 
brother had tried to join the Ukrainian 
National Guard and her father had tried 
to join a separatist militia. Both men 
had announced their intentions on the 
same night in November. Tkachenko’s 
mother called her, wailing and weeping. 
When Tkachenko got to their apart 
ment, she gathered them in the living 
room. “God, I’m so sick of you!” she ex- 
claimed. “What’s wrong with your 
heads? Calm down, we'll survive!” 

“What will be okay when bombs 
are flying at us?” her father shouted. 

“Good thing they are flying!” her 
brother shouted back. “I’ll go! I'll 
bomb everything!” 

Father and son lunged at each 
other like rabid dogs. Tkachenko re- 
called that they were blue from hate. 
The women pulled them apart and 
into ‘separate rooms, made tea, and 
then tried to reason with them in the 
kitchen. While her mother talked, 
Tkachenko rooted around in the fam- 
ily’s files. She quietly pocketed her 
brother's certificate of basic training, 
and then her father’s—documents 
they would require in order to serve in 
their respective military groups. She 
hasn’t returned them since. & 
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Trying not to kill a mockingbird 


| made a deal with 


the deer: I plant dou- 
ble, you take your 
half, I take my half. 
They broke the deal 
before the ink was 
dry. Shoots of corn 
and beans, and later 
the flowers of peppers 
both hot and sweet— 
cayenne, tabasco, Cal- 
ifornia Wonder—the 
deer went deep into 
my half for any tender 
offering. Even my 
heirloom zinnias. So | 
built a standard three- 
rail fence around the 
garden. Three rails, 
though, are like Tinkertoys to deer. 
They jumped my ridiculous fence 
and were back in the garden early 
the next morning, taking out a fur- 
ther swath of summer’s promised 
bounty. I nailed iron posts to the 
fence corners for elevation and then 
strung plastic mesh. They jumped 
into the mesh and, | think, immedi- 
ately back out; the mesh apparently 
frightened them. | restrung it, and 
the garden became mine again. Un- 
til a mockingbird swooped down on 
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me. I was transplanting Burpee’s Big 
Boy tomato seedlings with a small 
shovel when he attacked, and I 
threw the shovel at him. That was 
my first engagement with this, or 
any, mockingbird. 

He pushed his claim to high office 
again when the Big Boy transplants 
had matured and began to fruit. The 
least hint of red was his beacon. He 
would peck into the red just enough to 
ruin the entire tomato. And so I moved 
my tomato patch into a small aban- 
doned dog kennel and put the magic 
plastic mesh over the top to keep him 
off my Big Boys, Brandywines, German 
Johnsons, Black Krims, Mortgage Lift 
ers, and Mr. Stripeys. This infuriated 


him, and he began to 
make dedicated swoops 
at me when I went out 
in the morning to get 
my newspaper. 

According to the 
website Birdzilla, the 
mockingbird is very ag- 
gressive when it comes 
to defending its terri- 
tory and nest, attacking 
even snakes, cats, and 
humans. The mocking- 
bird is also a talented 
vocal mimic, Birdzilla 
tells us, and can imitate 
the songs of many other 
birds, as well as man- 
made noises such as car 
alarms or squeaky pumps. I have read, 
too, that it can mimic the bark of a dog. 
Before federal laws were passed to pro- 
tect native birds, so many mockingbirds 
were captured for the pet trade that they 
became scarce across much of their 
natural range. 

This one is not scarce across any 
part of my range of four acres. And it 
is clear from his derring-do and 
claim to dominion that he regards 
himself in heroic measures. Be- 
owulf’s windblown and birdlike ship 
comes to mind—here, in Seamus 
Heaney’s translation: 


Over the waves, with the wind behind 
her 
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and foam at her neck, she flew like a 
bird 

until her curved prow had covered the 
distance 

and on the following day, at the due 
hour, 

those seafarers sighted land, 

sunlit cliffs, sheer crags 

and looming headlands, the landfall 
they sought. 


He is the very ship that has plied 
its way through difficult waters to 
reach the sunlit cliffs, sheer crags, 
and looming headlands that are now 
transformed into my yard and vege- 
table garden. But he is outraged by 
the traditional gender assignment. 
The ship, a she. That’s part of how I 
account for his animus. The other 
part is that he’s just an asshole. 

Among his other assumptions of 
regnancy, he has taken over my bird- 
bath, which is a tidy copper basin 
designed for the feathered friends to 
whom I have extended a welcome: 
my Carolina wrens—tea-kettle, tea- 
kettle, tea-kettle-tea, or sometimes 
simply toodlewee; the titmice—Peter- 
Peter; the goldfinches—per-chick-o- 
ree or potato-chips, also zwe-zeeeee; 
and my favorite, the common 
sparrow—come-come-where-where-all- 
together-down-the-hill. (Voices ren- 
dered by the Audubon Society Field 
Guide to North American Birds.) In 
their bathing, these favored birds of 
mine have a delicate economy of 
motion, soft flicks and twitches, con- 
serving water as if they know others 
are waiting in line. The mocking- 
bird’s bath is an orgy of thrashing 
and writhing about. When he has 
finished, one of the innocents 
alights on the rim of the basin and 
looks with disbelief at the thimble of 
water remaining. 

And so daintiness and restraint 
are not qualities inscribed in the 
mockingbird psyche. Nor is reason. 
Mockingbirds will attack their re- 
flection in a window, hubcap, or 
mirror, often with such intensity 
that they injure or kill themselves. 
My mockingbird went at himself for 
hours in the side-view mirror of my 
Ford Ranger pickup, repeatedly 
challenging the invader with what 
the Audubon guide describes as a 
harsh chack. (To be fair, the bird is 


capable of music, but is it finally his? 
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The songs of thirty-six other species 
were recognized from the recording 
of one mockingbird in Massachu- 
setts. Serious personality disorder 
there, or unrelenting guile.) 

As for injury and death in gener- 
al, those losses are part of the nat- 
ural order of a bird’s life. Usually it 
is death from above. Have you ever 
seen a bird’s eyes not constantly 
parsing the sky? Landward there 
are cats ready to pounce. And oth- 
er threats you wouldn’t dream of. A 
black snake climbed a column on 
my front porch and ate the eggs in 
a nest my sparrows had built on 
the overhead beam. The natural 
order, | figured. Not that I wasn’t 
chilled to see the snake on the 
beam above me, its overlapping 
coil gleaming ebony in the morn- 
ing light. I poked it down with a 
shovel and took it to a thick 
winter-honeysuckle bush at the 
edge of my yard. I wanted to keep 
it around to eat the field mice and 
rats that had my garage in mind. 
The bulge of three sparrow eggs in 
the snake’s body was unmistakable. 

Other sparrows had a nest in the 
bend of a downspout just outside 
one of my front windows. The nest 
was at eye level with the window, 
and I would stand there to watch 
the mother bird feed her four peeps. 
The day after I delivered the black 
snake to its safe haven, I looked out 
to find the nest empty. On the 
ground by the downspout were the 
dead bodies of two of the peeps. 
These were not fledglings, and I rea- 
soned that the snake had come 
from the honeysuckle, had its fill of 
the two other baby sparrows in the 
nest, and then dropped these two to 
the ground. Or perhaps they had at- 
tempted flight. 

So it goes. The snares and foils 
are many. Birds mistake the large 
windows on either side of my house 
for open passages and fly into them. 
I can hear their bonks as they hit 
the glass. I go out and try to help 
them get reoriented. A gorgeous 
yellow-shafted flicker wobbled 
around for twenty minutes or so af- 
ter I gave it a gentle massage, and 
then took flight into the trees bor- 
dering my creek. Doves hit particu- 
larly hard; they are fleet and some- 


times don’t recover from the 
collision with what looks to them 
like plein air. One afternoon I heard 
an unusually forceful hit and went 
out to find a dead dove on the grass. 
I plucked the feathers, freed the 
breast, and took it inside. Sautéed 
in butter with a sliver of garlic and 
hint of thyme, it was three-star Mi- 

chelin, five-toque Gault et Millau. 
More recently a pine siskin collid- 
ed with a window. As with the dove, 
I was unable to revive it. It reminded 
me, though, of the ortolan, a bunting 
that some French gourmands drown 
in Armagnac, pluck, roast, and eat 
whole. I couldn’t bring myself to eat 
the little pine siskin, not even if pre- 
pared in the manner of my dove. As 
for the ortolan, European Union 
member states have banned the delib- 
erate killing or capture of these birds 
because of their endangered status. 
The French have been lax in enforc- 
ing the ban, and poachers continue 
to trap this sparrow-size bird. Diners 
cover their faces with linen napkins 
and eat the entire bird, though the 
less venturesome forgo the head, 
beak, and feet. The covering of the 
face is said to have been initiated by a 
priest (friend to French gourmand 
Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin), who 
did so to hide his gluttony 


from God. 

I have followed a red-shouldered 
hawk—kee-yeeear—from the time 
he was a fledgling. He was in a black 
walnut tree at the border of my 
property when I first spotted him, 
and for the past few years I have 
watched through binoculars as he 
drops down precipitously on field 
mice. He will also eat grubs. And 
occasionally I find clusters of fluffy 
gray feathers in the grass, but I do 
not know if he or some other raptor 
has intercepted a flying dove. That 
would be no small feat. My mock- 
ingbird will attack other birds, and 
me, but he does not mess with this 
hawk. I was elated recently to spot 
my hawk and a female, only just ar- 
rived, resting together on a piece of 
sculpture in my back yard. I am hop- 
ing for young red-shoulders soon 
from their pairing. 

My sculpture appropriates an iron 
wheel rim from an old farm wagon. 


Welded within the circle of that rim 
is a sinuous S of metal, making for a 
yin-yang effect. Bluebirds often 
perch on the sculpture, though al- 
ways solo for some reason. The 
smaller birds tend not to perch 
there, perhaps because the wheel 
rim is too wide to afford a secure 
purchase. Or maybe the mojo of the 
mandala is too much for them. I 
don’t know. I am not a birder by any 
stretch, but I can sit and watch these 
creatures—in the birdbath or on the 
wheel rim or in flight—for long peri- 
ods of time, rapt with fascination 
and wonder. 

In all of this behavior, I detect a 
manifest social order in the bird 
kingdom, and | don’t mean simply a 
pecking order. The cowbird, for in- 
stance, is a brood parasite. It lays its 
eggs in the nests of songbirds. Some 
of them will reject the cowbird egg; 
others will lay down a new nest lin- 
ing over it. But most will rear the 
young cowbird, which matures quick- 
ly at the expense of the host’s young, 
pushing them out of the nest or tak- 
ing their food. Added to this parasit- 
ic behavior is the cowbird’s lack of 
any prepossessing physical attractive- 
ness, at least to my eye. I watched a 
brown-headed cowbird alight near 
three of my common sparrows on a 
section of fence. Sort of like Charlie 
Chaplin disciples, the sparrows edged 
away in a comical sideways avoid- 
ance maneuver. The cowbird tiptoed 
awkwardly along the fence railing af- 
ter them, trying to seem nonchalant 
but making an obvious bid to be a 
buddy. He edged over, they twiddled 
a few steps away, he edged over 
again, and the sparrows finally took 
flight. The cowbird remained there, 

alone and gripping the 


I fence rail in ignominy. 


am not going to kill the mock 
ingbird. Truth to tell, | have become 
amused at his antics. Yesterday morn- 
ing I walked out toward my garden 
and he took flight from the fence. I 
have a screenhouse that is elevated 
on wood pilings, but there is only a 
three-foot space between its floor 
beam and the ground. The mocking- 
bird made a straight course for that 
restricted opening and flew under the 
screenhouse and out the other side. 


Show-off: But maybe a hint of dé- 
tente. He didn’t swoop down on me. 

In To Kill a Mockingbird, Miss 
Maudie Atkinson tells Scout that 
“mockingbirds don’t do one thing 
but make music for us to enjoy. 
They don’t eat up people’s gardens, 
don’t nest in corncribs, they don’t 
do one thing but sing their hearts 
out for us. That’s why it’s a sin to 
kill a mockingbird.” 

Up against Miss Maudie’s 
sentimentality—and my own, in 
tracing the delights of my little 
birds—is an alternative truth. In the 
closing scene of David Lynch’s Blue 
Velvet, there is a robin on a tree 
branch. The robin is central to a 
dream that Laura Dern’s character 
has had, and she interprets its return 
as the return of love. The scene is 
controversial, but I regard it as iron- 
ic. The robin (which, by the way, is a 
stuffed robin) has a bug in its beak, 
and its gaze registers nothing resem- 
bling love. Dern’s character is in de- 
nial of the reality of predation, dra- 
matized in chilling detail by Dennis 
Hopper’s character as he inhales 
whatever it is, helium or nitrous ox- 
ide, from a face mask and enters a 
deeper chamber of his psychosis. 
And so what are the truths that 
birds bring to us in their perches and 
flights, and in our dreams of them? 

In the Venerable Bede’s Historia 
ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum (circa 
731 a.D.), we are told of a bird who 
flew into a festive hall from the 
night of rain and snow outside, only 
to pass into that night again 
through a window on the other side 
of the hall. Such is our brief passage 
through life. It is from darkness into 
darkness, unknown on either side. 
But there is the warmth and light 
and joy and sadness of the hall. In 
my imagination it is.a mead hall, 
with venison and pheasant, quail, 


the pig on the spit, dogs asleep by 


the ancestral fire; bold women and 
men our friends, laughter, song, 
weeping over spoken poems of hu- 
man error and downfall. We are 
that bird in flight. But we are not 
alone. Flying with us are the wrens 
and titmice, the goldfinches, my two 
hawks, the common sparrows. 
Come! Come! Where? Where? All 
Together Down the Hill! a 
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ONE DAY LESS 


By Clarice Lispector 


Translated from the Portuguese by Katrina Dodson 


I doubt that death will come. Death? 

Could it be that the days, so long, 
will end? 

That’s how I daydream, calm, quiet. 
Could it be that death is a bluff? A trick 
of life? Is it persecution? 

And that’s how it is. 

The day had begun at 
four in the morning, 
she'd always risen early, 
immediately finding the 
flask of coffee in the lit- 
tle pantry. She drank a 
lukewarm cup and was 
about to leave it for Au- 
gusta to wash, when she 
remembered that old 
Augusta had asked for a 
month off to see her son. 

She wasn’t feeling up to 
the long day ahead: no ap- 
pointments, no chores, 
neither joys nor sorrows. 
She sat down, then, in her oldest bath- 
robe, since she never expected any visi- 
tors. But being so badly dressed—in a 
robe belonging to her late mother— 
didn’t please her. She got up and put on 
the silk pajamas with blue and white 


Clarice Lispector (1920-77) was the author of 
The Passion According to G. H., among 
other novels. The Complete Stories, edited 
by Benjamin Moser, will be published by New 
Directions next month. This story, her last, 
was discovered on her desk after her death. 
Katrina Dodson is a Ph.D. candidate at the 
University of California, Berkeley. Margarida 
means “daisy”; flores means “flowers”; en- 
terro means “burial”; jardim means “garden”; ; 
bosques floridos means “flowering woods.” 
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polka dots that Augusta had given her 
on her last birthday. That was a big 
improvement. And things improved 
still more when she sat in the armchair 
that had been recently reupholstered in 





violet (Augusta’s taste) and lit her first 
cigarette of the day. It was an expensive 
brand, with that blond tobacco, a long, 
slim cigarillo, meant for someone of a 
social class that happened not to be hers. 
For that matter, she just happened not 
to be a lot of things. And she'd just hap- 
pened to be born. 

And then? 

Then. 

Then. 

Well anyway. 

That’s how it is. 

Isn’t it? 

Well, anyway well it suddenly be- 
came clear: well anyway well that’s how 


it is. Augusta had told her things would 
get better later on. That’s how it is had 
already arrived from that’s how it was. 

She remembered the newspaper 
that she got delivered to her front 
door. She went over 
there a bit excited, you 
never know what youre 
going to read, whether 
the minister of Indochi- 
na will kill himself or the 
lover threatened by his 
fiancée’s father will end 
up getting married. 

But the newspaper 
wasn't there: that rascal 
of a neighbor, her enemy, 
must have already taken 
it with him. It was a con- 
stant struggle to see who 
first got to the newspaper 
that, nonetheless, had 
her name clearly printed 
on it: Margarida Flores. Along with her 
address. Whenever she absentmind- 
edly saw her name written, she recalled 
her primary-school nickname: Mar- 
garida Flores de Enterro. Why didn’t 
anyone think to call her Margarida 
Flores de Jardim? Because things sim- 
ply were not on her side. She had a 
silly thought: even her little face was 
on its side. At an angle. She didn’t 
even wonder whether she was pretty or 
ugly. She was obvious. 

Then. 

Then she didn’t have money issues. 

Then there was the phone. Would 
she call someone? But whenever she 
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called someone she had the distinct 
impression that she was bothering 
them. For instance, interrupting a sex- 
ual embrace. Or else she was annoying 
because she had nothing to say. 

And what if someone called her? 
She'd have to contain the joyful trem- 
or in her voice at someone finally call- 
ing her. She imagined this: 

“Ring-ring-ring.” 

“Hello? Yes?” 

“Is this Margarida Flores de Jardim?” 

Faced with such a suave male voice, 
she'd answer: 

“Margarida Flores de Bosques 
Floridos!” 

And the melodious voice would ask 
her to afternoon tea at the Confeitaria 
Colombo. Just in time she remembered 
that men these days ask you not to tea 
and toast but for a drink. Which 
would already complicate things: for a 
drink you definitely had to be dressed 
more boldly, more mysteriously, more 
distinctively, more ... She wasn’t very 
distinctive. And she made people a lit- 
tle uncomfortable, not a lot. 

And, besides, the phone didn’t ring. 

Then. She was what she saw when 
she saw herself in the mirror. She rare- 
ly ever saw herself in the mirror, as if 
she already knew herself too well. And 
she ate too much. She was fat and her 
fat was extremely pale and flabby. 

Then she decided to arrange her un- 
derwear and bra drawer: she was just the 
sort who arranged underwear and bra 
drawers, the delicate task gave her a 
sense of well-being. And if she were 
married, her husband would have a row 
of ties perfectly in order, by color, or 
by ... By whatever. Since there’s always 
something to guide you and your ar- 
ranging. As for herself, she was guided 
by the fact that she wasn’t married, that 
she’d had the same maid since birth, 
that she was a thirty-year-old woman, 
who wore just a touch of lipstick, drab 
clothing ... and what else? She quickly 
avoided the “what else” because that 
question would make her fall into a very 
self-centered and ungrateful feeling: 
she'd feel lonely, which was a sin be- 
cause whoever has God is never alone. 
She had God, since wasn’t that the only 
thing she had? Besides Augusta. 

So she went to take a bath, which 
gave her such pleasure that she 
couldn’t help wondering what other 
bodily pleasures might be like. Being a 


virgin at the age of thirty, there was 
nothing for it, unless she got raped by 
a hoodlum. Once her bath and her 
thinking were over, talcum powder, 
talcum powder, lots of talcum powder. 
And tons and tons of deodorant: she 
doubted anyone in Rio de Janeiro 
smelled less than she did. She might be 
the most odorless of creatures. And she 
emerged from the bathroom, so to 
speak, in a light minuet. 

Then. 

Then she saw to her great satisfaction, 
on the kitchen clock, that it was already 
eleven ... How time had flown since four 
in the morning. What a gift for time to 
pass. As she was warming the pale, 
flabular chicken from dinner, she turned 
on the radio and caught a man in the 
middle of a thought: “flute and guitar”... 
the man said, and suddenly she couldn’t 
stand it and turned the radio off. As if 
“flute and guitar” were in fact her secret, 
longed-for, and unattainable way of be- 
ing. She mustered her courage and said 
very softly: flute and guitar. 

Once the radio and above all her 
thinking were turned off, the rooms 
sank into a silence: as if someone some- 
where had just died and ... But fortu- 
nately there was the noise of the pan 
warming the pieces of chicken that, 
who knew, might be gaining some 
color and flavor. She started eating. But 


immediately realized her mistake: be- 


cause she'd taken the chicken out of the 
fridge and only warmed it slightly, there 
were parts where the fat was gelatinous 
and cold, and others where it was 
burned and dried out. 

Yes. 

And for dessert? She reheated a lit 
tle of her breakfast and seasoned it 
with bitter sweetener so she'd never 
gain weight. She would take great 
pride in being practically emaciated. 

Then. 

She remembered apropos of nothing 
that millions of people were starving, 
in her country and elsewhere. She felt 
distress every time she ate. 

Then. 

Then! How had she forgotten about 
television? Ah, without Augusta she 
forgot everything. She turned it on, full 
of hope. But at that hour they were 
showing only old westerns constantly 
interrupted by commercials for onions, 
maxi pads, red-currant syrup that must 
be tasty but fattening. She sat there star- 


ing. She decided to light a cigarette. 
That would improve everything since it 
made her into a painting at an exhibi- 
tion: Woman Smoking in Front of Televi- 
sion. It was only after a long while that 
she realized she wasn’t even watching 
television and was just wasting electric 
ity. She switched it off with relief. 

Then. 

Then? 

Then she decided to read old maga- 
zines, something she hadn’t done in a 
while. They had been piled up in her 
mother’s room, ever since her death. 
But they were a bit too dated, some 
from back when her mother had been 
single, the fashions were different, all 
the men had mustaches, ads for girdles 
to perfect your waistline. And in par- 
ticular all the men had mustaches. She 
lost her enthusiasm, once more lacking 
the nerve to throw them out because 
they'd been her mother’s. 

Then. 

Yes and then? 

Then she went to boil some water 
for tea, still not forgetting that the 
phone wasn’t ringing. If only she had 
co-workers, but she didn’t have a job: 
the inheritance from her father and 
mother covered her few expenses. 
Anyway she didn’t have nice hand- 
writing and thought they didn’t accept 
applicants without nice handwriting. 

She drank the boiling-hot tea, 
chewing small pieces of dry toast that 
scratched her gums. They'd be better 
with a little butter. But, of course, but- 
ter was fattening, besides raising your 
cholesterol, whatever that modern 
term meant. 

Just as her teeth were tearing into 
the third piece of toast—she usually 
counted things, due to a certain obses- 
sion with order, one that was ulti- 
mately innocuous and even amusing— 
just as she was about to eat the third 
piece of toast ... IT HAPPENED! I swear, 
she said to herself, I swear I heard the 
phone ring. She spit out the bite from 
the third piece of toast onto the table- 
cloth and, so as not to give the impres- 
sion that she was impatient or needy, 
she let it ring four times, and each 
time was a sharp pang in her heart 
because what if they hung up thinking 
no one was home! At this terrifying 
thought she suddenly lunged for that 
fourth ring and managed to say in a 
rather offhand voice: 
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“Hello...” 

“If you please,” said the female 
voice that must have been over 
eighty, judging by its drawn-out 
hoarseness, “could you please call 
Flavia to the receiver’—no one said 
“receiver” anymore—‘“for me? My 
name is Constanga.” 

“Madame Constanga, | regret to in- 
form you that there’s no one in this 


- house by the name of Flavia, I know 


Flavia’s a very romantic name, but the 
thing is, there aren’t any here, so what 
can I do?” she said with a certain de- 
spair due to Madame Constanga’s 
commanding voice. 

“But isn’t this General Isidro Street?” 

That made matters worse. 

“Yes, it is, but which phone number 
did you ask the operator for? Which? 
Mine? But I assure you that I have 
lived here for exactly thirty years, 
since birth, and there’s never been any 
young lady named Flavia!” 

“Young lady, my foot, Flavia’s a year 
older than me and if she’s lying about 
her age that’s her problem!” 

“Maybe she’s not lying about her 
age, who knows, Madame Constang¢a.” 

“If she’s lying about it, that’s fine 
with me, but at least do me a favor 
and tell her I’m waiting on the re- 
ceiver for her and to hurry up!” 

“I... 1... Ive been trying to tell you 
that our family was the first and only 
ever to live in this little house and I 
assure you, I swear to God, that no 
Senhora Flavia ever lived here, and I’m 
not saying that Senhora Flavia doesn’t 
exist, but here, ma’am, here—she does 
not e-x-i-s-t ...” 

“Now stop being rude, you hussy! By 
the way, what’s your name?” 

“Margarida Flores do Jardim.” 

“Why? Are there flowers in your 
garden?” 

“Ha, ha, ha, you’ve got a sense of 
humor, ma’am! No, there aren’t any 
flowers in my garden but I just have a 
flowery name.” 

“And does that do you any good?” 

Silence. 

“Well, does it or doesn’t it?” 

“I don’t know what to say because 
I've never thought about it before. | 
can only answer questions I’ve already 
thought about.” 

“Then make a little effort to imag- 
ine the name Flavia and I bet you'll 
find the answer.” 
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“lm imagining, I’m imagining ... 
Aha, I’ve got it! The name of my 
childhood nanny is Augusta!” 

“But, sweet child of the Lord, I’m 
running out of patience, it’s not your 
childhood nanny I want, it’s Flé-vi-a!” 

“I don’t want to seem rude, but my 
mother always said that pushy people 
are impolite, sorry!” 

“Impolite? Me? Brought up in Par- 
is and London? Do you at least speak 
French or English, so we can prac- 
tice a little?” 

“T only speak the language of Bra- 
zil, ma’am, and I believe it’s time for 
you to hang up because my tea must 
be cold by now.” 

“Tea at three in the afternoon? It’s 
quite clear you don’t have the least 
bit of class, and here I thought you 
might have studied in England and 
would at least know what time peo- 
ple have tea!” 

“The tea is because I had nothing 
to do ... Madame Constanca. And 
now I beg you in the name of God 
not to torture me any longer, I’m beg- 
ging you on my knees to hang up so I 
can finish having my Brazilian tea.” 

“All right, but there’s no need to 
whine, Dona Flores, my sole and ab- 
solute intention was to speak to 
Flavia to invite her over for a little 
game of bridge. Ah! I’ve got an 
idea! Since Flavia’s out, why don’t 
you come over for a couple rounds 
of low-stakes cards? Hm? How about 
it? Aren’t you tempted? And how 
about entertaining a lady of a cer- 
tain age?” 

“My God, I don’t know how to play 
any games.” 

“But how can that be!?” 

“T just don’t. That’s how.” 

“And to what do you owe this lapse 
in your upbringing?” 

“My father was strict: in his 
house the vice of card-playing was 
never allowed.” 

“Your father, your mother, and Au- 
gusta were very old-fashioned, if I may 
say so, and I think that ... ” 

“No! You may not! And now I’m 
the one hanging up, beg your par- 
don, Madame.” 

Wiping her eyes, she felt relieved 
for a moment and had an idea so 
novel it didn’t even seem like her 
own: it seemed demonic, like the 
lady’s ideas ... It was to take the 


phone off the hook so that, should 
Madame Constan¢a be as constant 
as her name, she wouldn’t call back 
for that miserable Flavia. She blew 
her nose. Ah, if it weren’t for her 
manners, what she would have said 
to that Constanca woman! She was 
already regretting everything she 
hadn't said because of her manners. 

Yes. The tea was cold. 

And tasting distinctly of sweeten- 
er. The third little piece of toast spit 
out onto the tablecloth. The after- 
noon ruined. Or the day ruined? Or 
her life ruined? Never had she 
stopped to consider whether or not 
she was happy. So, instead of tea, she 
ate a slightly tart banana. 

Then. 

Then. Then it was four o'clock. 

Then five. 

Six. 

Seven: dinnertime! 

She would have liked to eat some- 
thing else and not yesterday’s chick- 
en but she'd been taught not to waste 
food. She ate a dried-out thigh along 
with the little toasts. Truth be told, 
she wasn’t hungry. She only some- 
times perked up with Augusta be- 
cause they'd talk and talk and eat, 
ah, they’d break their diets and not 
even gain weight! But Augusta 
would be gone for a month. A month 
is a lifetime. 

Eight o'clock. She could already go 
to bed. She brushed her teeth for a 
long while, pensive. She put on a tat- 
tered, somewhat threadbare cotton 
nightgown, one of those nice cozy 
ones that her mother had made. And 
got into bed, under the covers. 

Eyes wide open. 

Eyes wide open. 

Eyes wide open. 

That was when she remembered 
the vials of sleeping pills that had 
been her mother’s. She remembered 
her father: careful, Leontina, with the 
dosage, one too many could be fatal. 
I, Leontina would answer, don’t want 
to leave this good life behind so soon, 
and I’ll take just two little pills, 
enough to sleep soundly and wake up 
all rosy for my little husband. 

That’s right, thought Margarida das 
Flores no Jardim, to get some nice, 
sound sleep and wake up rosy. She 
went to her mother’s room, opened a 
drawer to the left of the big double 


bed—and indeed found three vials full 
of tablets. She was going to take two 
pills to start the day rosy. She didn’t 
have bad intentions. She went to get 
the pitcher and a glass. She opened 
one of the vials: took out two little 
pills. They tasted like mold and sugar. 
She didn’t notice the slightest bad in- 
tention in herself. But no one in the 
world would know. And now no one 
would ever be able to tell whether it 
happened because of some sort of im- 
balance or ultimately because of a 
great balance: glassful after glassful she 
swallowed each and every pill from the 
three big vials. But on the second vial 
she thought for the first time in her 
life: “I.” And it wasn’t merely a rehears- 
al: it was in fact a debut. All of her was 
debuting at last. And even before they 
ran out, she was already feeling some- 
thing in her legs, better than anything 
she'd ever felt. She didn’t even know it 
was Sunday. She didn’t have the 
strength to go to her own room: she let 
herself collapse on the bed where she’d 
been conceived. It was one day less. 
Vaguely she thought: if only Augusta 
had left me a raspberry tart. = 
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Fighting for literature in an age of algorithms 


By Caleb Crain 





new kind of disenchantment 
has come over literature. It has to do 
with what you might call the working 
myth of the life of literature—the 
halfconscious way that people decide 
which texts they consider literature, 
and how they carry those texts for- 
ward. The catalyst, I believe, is the re- 
cent revolutionary advance in count 


Caleb Crain is the author of Necessary Er- 
rors (Penguin), a novel. He delivered a ver- 
sion of this essay as a lecture at Reed College 
and at the University of Portland in March. 
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ing. That may not sound like a 
startling technological breakthrough, 
but thanks to computers, we are now 
able to count with unprecedented 
speed and thoroughness. Last Au- 
gust, for example, a computer pro- 
grammer named John Matherly sent 
a simple “Are you there?” message to 
every device with a direct, public 
connection to the Internet. Within 
five hours, about 400 million ma- 
chines responded, and after twelve 
hours of analysis, he was able to draw 


a map of their locations around the 
world. Imagine trying to contact, 
count, and map all the people in the 
world by yourself; because they aren’t 
(yet) all connected to the Internet, 
you wouldn’t be likely to live long 
enough to finish. 

Counting has changed the world 
before. Consider Europe and America 
in the two or three centuries before 
1750, when society had a structure 
that was still half-feudal. Government 
taxes were collected by private indi- 
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viduals, who kept a cut for them- 
selves. No matter how excellent a sol- 
dier’s performance, he couldn’t hope 
for a career as an officer unless he 
bought his way in. Men in public life 
were extremely touchy about their 
honor: if a reputation was slighted, the 
libeled party had to exchange pistol 
shots with his libeler at dawn, or else 
forfeit his social standing. In The Insti- 
tutional Revolution, Douglas W. Allen 
argues that these peculiar conventions 
made economic sense in their day. Be- 
cause standards of measurement were 
inconsistent and record-keeping was 
haphazard, it wasn’t possible to know 
from a distance precisely what some- 
one else was up to. The best way to 
keep a person from slacking was to let 
him skim a little, and the best way to 
keep him from cheating was to make 
the occasional exposure of dishonor a 
matter of life and death. In such a 
world, loyalty mattered more than tal- 
ent; Voltaire wasn’t kidding when he 
wrote that “it pays to shoot an admi- 
ral from time to time to encourage 
the others.” 

And then, between 1750 and 1850, 
everything changed. Lengths and 
weights became standardized; time- 
keeping mechanisms were improved 
and clocks became widely distribut- 
ed; bureaucracies took charge of 
record-keeping. People stopped lean- 
ing so heavily on trust when the new 
technologies made it easier to verify. It 
was no longer necessary to shoot the 
person who claimed your hand was in 
the cookie jar once it became possible 
to show him, instead, an up-to-this- 
morning inventory of the cookies. 

Today’s breakthrough in counting 
is at least as radical as the one that 
took place at the onset ofthe Indus- 
trial Revolution, and we now find 
ourselves in the process of adjusting 
our social norms to the new trans- 
-parency of our actions. We are also 
in the process of fighting over the 
terms of that adjustment. We fight 
about whether to replace the person- 
al judgment of teachers with stan- 
dardized curricula and frequent test- 
ing, whether it’s ethical for employers 
to track the keystrokes and body 
movements of workers, whether we're 
comfortable with retailers having the 
intimate knowledge of ourselves that 
they’re. able to piece together from 


our purchasing histories, and whether 
we trust our governments with the 
power to monitor our phone calls and 
emails. We haven’t yet had a good 
fight about the intrusion of counting 

into the life of literature, 

however. Maybe we should. 
vi . t the end of 1818, John 
Keats began a long letter to George 
and Georgiana Keats, his brother 
and his sister-in-law, who were 
trekking down the Ohio River to- 
ward Louisville, Kentucky. No tele- 
graph cable yet spanned the Atlan- 
tic, and the Keatses depended on 
private shipping companies to carry 
their ink-on-paper messages. Transit 
was slow. A few years earlier, the 
United States and Great Britain had 
ended the War of 1812 by signing a 
peace treaty in Ghent, in modern- 
day Belgium, but official notification 
didn’t reach New Orleans for almost 
two months. In the interval, An- 
drew Jackson fought a bloody mili- 
tary campaign that a telegram would 
have rendered superfluous. 

Measuring by the delay in their 
messages, Keats and his brother’s 
family were farther from each other 
than it may be possible for people to- 
day to be. The poet suggested an un- 
conventional way of bridging the dis- 
tance. “I shall read a passage of 
Shakespeare every Sunday at ten 
o'clock,” he proposed. “You read one 
at the same time, and we shall be as 
near each other as blind bodies can 
be in the same room.” 

I'd suggest that Keats was only 
half joking. In his poetry, after all, 
he associated literature with the 
power to transcend time and space, 
writing, for example, that George 
Chapman’s translation of Homer 
made him think of the first glimpse 
that the Spanish conquistador Cor- 
tés had had, centuries earlier, of the 
vast Pacific Ocean. Keats returned 
to the idea of a book-mediated con- 
nection in a letter written about a 
year later to his lover, Fanny 
Brawne. “Do not send any more of 
my books home,” he wrote on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1820, after tuberculosis 
had confined him to bed in Hamp- 
stead for three weeks. “I have a 
great pleasure in the thought of you 
looking on them.” 


There’s something mystical about 
these passages. If Keats wasn’t in the 
room with Brawne, he couldn’t know 
for certain at any given moment 
whether she was looking at his 
books. He couldn’t know which pag- 
es she turned, or how quickly. In fact, 
he would have had to take her word 
for it that she looked at his books at 
all. But he maintained nonetheless 
that he felt real pleasure when he 
thought of her reading his books. 
The simile in Keats’s letter to his 
brother and sister-in-law is a strange 
one, and worth repeating: “As near 
each other as blind bodies can be in 
the same room.” “Blind” because pre- 
sumably Keats and his brother’s fami- 
ly wouldn’t be able to see each other, 
but “in the same room” because 
somehow they would be able to feel 
each other’s presence. 

What does it take to believe in 
such a communion? | think it re- 
quires the belief that reading, or at 
least a certain kind of reading, is 
sensuous, invisible, and soulful. Each 
instance of this kind of reading is 
unique. In its ideal form, it occurs on 
a plane that is oblique to the physi- 
cal location of the people doing it, 
even when they happen to be in the 
same room. 

This isn’t to say that the particular 
bodies of the readers are irrelevant. If 
they were, then the communion 
could be reduced to the content of 
the text being shared, and Keats 
wasn't offering to mail his brother and 
sister-in-law a copy of Shakespeare’s 
plays. The hope, in his halfjoke, is 
that Shakespeare’s words would call 
out a response in their souls, as in- 
stantiated in their bodies, that reso- 
nated so strongly with the response 
called out by the same words in his 
soul, as instantiated in his body, that 

he and his relatives would 

feel connected. 
A year and a half ago, my hus- 
band and I went on vacation. We 
took a lot of pictures, as one does, 
and uploaded a batch to Facebook. 
After we got back to New York, my 
husband had lunch with his friend 
Peter Mendelsund, a book designer, 
as he does almost every week. Men- 
delsund told my husband that he re- 
ally liked our vacation pictures. 
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“If you liked them, how come you 
didn’t ‘like’ them?” my husband asked. 

“T thought I did ‘like’ them,” Men- 
delsund replied. 

“One or two,” my husband said 
accusingly. 

By the end of the day, Mendelsund 
had “liked” several dozen more. 

“But you missed a couple,” my hus- 
band called to tell him. 

I suspect that my husband, like 
Keats, was only half joking. Thanks 
to the mediation of our social lives 
by computers, we have become so 
habituated to having evidence of the 
mental states of other people that we 
no longer quite believe in those men- 
tal states when evidence is lacking. If 
George Keats didn’t “like” Shake- 
speare, did he really like him? Pics or 
it didn’t happen. John Keats couldn’t 
have known which pages of his 
books Fanny Brawne turned. But we 
live in a world in which e-book re- 
tailers do know which pages their 
customers turn. In December 2014, 
the bookseller Kobo reported that al- 
though Solomon Northup’s 1853 
memoir Twelve Years a Slave was its 
ninth-highest seller in Great Britain 
that year, only 28.2 percent of pur- 
chasers got to the end of it. 

Is it still possible to believe in a lit 
erary communion that takes place in 
silence and at a distance, and that 

leaves behind no evidence 


QO of any kind? 
ne temptation, when a thing 


is countable, is to imagine that in- 
stances of it are interchangeable. 
The average, rather than the ideal, 
becomes the archetype. There’s little 
point in counting, after all, if you 
can't take the mental shortcut of as- 
suming that the aspects of a thing 
that can’t be counted don’t matter. 
That is the basic trade-off at the 
heart of economics, which treats hu- 
man desire as more or less fungible, 
even though most of us experience 
desire as particular and various. In 
exchange for this procrustean simpli- 
fication, economics acquires a power- 
ful predictive capacity. There are 
signs that the humanities today envy 
that capacity and are ready to accept 
a similar simplification. 

If you think that works of literature 
are fungible, though, it begins to seem 
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a little silly to believe that a particular 
book could speak to you personally. 
Wouldn’t another do just as well? In 
Zealot, the religious-studies scholar 
Reza Aslan pointed out that Jesus was 
one of a number of Aramaic-speaking 
magician-messiah figures with a revo- 
lutionary message in first-century Jeru- 
salem. Aslan argued that it was rea- 
sonable to assume that Jesus resembled 
his peers, and suggested that an amal- 
gamated portrait of these magician- 


messiahs would be tantamount to a . 


portrait of Jesus. The trouble is that 
even though such an assumption 
might be sensible in economics, it isn’t 
quite safe in history, and in religion 
it won't do at all. Christianity, even 
in its mildest, least doctrinal forms, 
involves the belief that Jesus was an 
outlier—not only unique in his day 
but unique for all time. People be- 
lieve something similar about great 
works of literature, or at least they 
used to. In an essay that argues tacit- 
ly, and somewhat embarrassingly, for 
his own greatness, Wordsworth wrote 
that whereas bad popular poetry is im- 
mortal as a species—it bolts up and 
dies out, and is replaced by poetry just 
as bad and just as popular and just as 
ephemeral a day later—a good poem 
is immortal as an individual. 

Under the old dispensation, an act 
of reading, too, could be special. If 
we no longer believe in this possibili- 
ty, the humanities classroom looks 
awfully inefficient. Why grant novice 
readers a meatspace conversation 
about literature with an expert when 
expert knowledge can be broadcast 
cheaply over a computer network? 
The luxury doesn’t make sense unless 
learning about literature is under- 
stood to consist of something more 
than the transmission of data. It’s 
only if a conversation between a 
teacher and student is understood to 
create meaning, rather than merely 
transfer it, that an opportunity 
seems to be lost. 

A second temptation, in a count- 
ed world, is to imagine that no single 
instance of a thing matters—that 
the individual case is no more than a 
rounding error. In the old myth, by 
contrast, it was possible to believe 
that a work of literature succeeded if 
it reached just one person for whom 
it was a key. A couple of years ago, 


when | was trying to convince the 
administrators of the New York Pub- 
lic Library not to knock the book- 
shelves out of their landmark re- 
search building at Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street in Manhattan, one of 
the library’s publicists pointed out 
that in the previous year, patrons 
asked to see only a minute propor- 
tion of the books stored there—only 
300,000 out of roughly 4 million, or 
about 7.5 percent. It was impossible 
to know whether this number was 
higher or lower than in earlier 
years—the library had only recently 
finished computerizing its circulation 
system—and in public, I argued that 
a number without a context couldn't 
plausibly justify a change in policy. 
But in private, I had to admit that I 
found the number strangely demoral- 
izing. Someday it will probably be- 
come possible to estimate a book’s 
chance of finding not its one true 
reader but any reader at all. 

My dismay was naive; the unread- 
ness of library books has been noticed 
before. “No place affords a more strik- 
ing conviction of the vanity of hu- 
man hopes, than a publick library,” 
Samuel Johnson wrote in The Ram- 
bler in 1751. Lorin Stein, the editor of 
The Paris Review, has even said that 
he finds it consoling to visit a book- 
store in much the way that it’s consol- 
ing to visit a cemetery: there’s a peace 
to be had in knowing that someday 
we'll all be forgotten. Quantifying 
these melancholy convictions, howev- 
er, brings them home, at least to me, 
in a new way. You start to wonder 
whether there’s a back-of-the-napkin 
calculation that could determine once 

and for all whether the cre- 
T ative effort is worth it. 
he third, and perhaps most cru- 
cial, temptation that besets those who 
count is to equate the value of a thing 
with the popularity of it. You may 
like a singer, but if he were really a ge- 
nius, wouldn’t more people be down- 
loading his song? It might seem to you 
that a reporter has exposed a grave 
threat to the republic, but why aren’t 
more people clicking on her article? 

Writers have long protested 
against measuring worth by popular- 
ity, as H. J. Jackson recounts in 
Those Who Write for Immortality, a 


new study of the mechanics of liter 
ary fame. The Roman poet Horace, 
Jackson notes, was frankly elitist, 
writing that “’Tis enough if the 
knights applaud me.” Elitism re- 
mained unabashed as late as 1625, 
when Francis Bacon wrote of praise, 
“If it be from the common people, it 
is commonly false and naught.” The 
thetoric shifted in the eighteenth 
century, as people began to doubt 
that social hierarchy was a positive 
good in itself. David Hume suggested 
in his 1757 essay “Of the Standard of 
Taste” that “durable admiration” was 
a better index of aesthetic value 
than the momentary good opinion 
of any set of readers. In the preface 
to his 1765 edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Samuel Johnson argued that 
the best judgment of literary value 
was gradual and cumulative. Literary 
merit was the sort of thing that had 
to be discovered by experiment and 
assessed by means of comparisons, 
Johnson wrote, and “no other test 
can be applied than length of dura- 
tion and continuance of esteem.” 

Hume and Johnson made it sound 
as though they were taking the judg- 
ment of literary value out of the 
hands of a sociopolitical elite and 
submitting it to an impersonal 
process—time, or maybe history. In 
1919, T. S. Eliot called his‘vision of 
the process “tradition.” “What hap- 
pens when a new work of art is creat- 
ed,” Eliot wrote, 


is something that happens simultane- 
ously to all the works of art which 
preceded it. The existing monuments 
form an ideal order among them- 
selves, which is modified by the intro- 
duction of the new (the’ really new) 
work of art among them. 


One imagines a Greek temple, glow- 
ing at night, whose columns are 
somehow living beings—daunting, 
ethereal, austere, yet not completely 
unwelcoming if one happens to be 
wearing just the right peplum. 

To believe in the old myth of liter- 
ature, it wasn’t absolutely necessary to 
subscribe to Eliot’s fantasy. But some 
notion of a literary canon was essen- 
tial to the ideal of soulful reading, be- 
cause not all texts repaid soulful at- 
tention. If one was building up one’s 


soul, one wanted to know about as 
many texts as possible that did. There 
needed to be a way to pass 


I news of them along. 


n my imagination, at least, the 
transmission happened along the fol- 
lowing lines: The canon was entrust- 
ed to an elite, but it wasn’t necessari- 
ly coterminous with any particular 
sociopolitical elite. Anyone who 
could persuade another person to lis- 
ten to her literary opinions belonged. 
It was a kind of freemasonry, cross- 
ing time as well as space. Though 
some communications were trans- 
mitted instantly, others might not 
reach another member for years, per- 
haps centuries. 

Within this elite, knowledge of lit- 
erary tradition was respected because 
it gave a reader a greater familiarity 
with what literature was capable 
of—a wider range for comparison. In 
most cases, a professor of literature 
belonged, as did a newspaper review- 
er, even though the taste of each 
probably struck the other as disfig- 
ured somewhat by the mental habits 
of his profession. A publisher, by vir 
tue of choosing which titles to print 
or reprint, was eligible, as was a 
bookseller, who exercised a vote 
when he stocked a title. A reader 
took part when he made a purchase 
that supported the publisher in his 
choice and the bookseller in his sec- 
onding of it, and he voted again 
when he recommended the book to a 
friend. I worked in the town library 
when I was in high school, and one 
of the librarians, a former nun, used 
to wander through the stacks from 
time to time and save her favorite 
books from being discarded by 
stamping them with false due dates. 
She, too, was participating. 

It was impossible, in the old days, 
to quantify exactly the power of any 
one voice in this imaginary elite. A 
stray remark by someone’s uncle 
might be decisive, if it led a young 
listener to a hand-me-down copy of 
a book that she fell for so hard that 
she was inspired, years later, to write 
a critical essay—or even, perhaps, a 
new work of literature—that ce- 
mented the book’s connection to 
the living tradition. In other words, 
it was possible to imagine, with 


E. M. Forster, that “the final test of a 
novel”—or any book—“will be our 
affection for it.” 

Or rather, posterity’s affection. 
For better or worse, it wasn’t possible 
to know posterity’s verdict in ad- 
vance. To writers who found it hard 
to live with the uncertainty, Eliot 
advised writing with a “historical 
sense,” in the apparent belief that a 
style that was knowing about the lit- 
erary tradition would be more likely 
to be welcomed into it. Wordsworth, 
more boldly, suggested that a writer 
with a future should expect contro- 
versy in the present, and even wel- 
come it. “Every author,” Wordsworth 
wrote, “as far as he is great and at 
the same time original, has had the 
task of creating the taste by which 
he is to be enjoyed.” 

Jackson shows in Those Who 
Write for Immortality that a reputa- 
tion like Wordsworth’s was in fact 
shaped not by his literary merit 
alone but also by quirks of publish- 
ing history, unforeseeable shifts in 
readerly taste, and acts of advocacy 
and partisanship. If she could travel 
back in time two centuries, she 
would advise a young Romantic poet 
to choose a house suitable for con- 
version into a shrine, to instill devo- 
tion in younger relatives who would 
one day manage the literary estate, 
to cultivate a personal myth contra- 
dictory enough to keep biographers 
occupied, and to write short lyrics 
because long narrative verse was 
about to go out of style. 

Jackson considers the canon a bit 
of a sham, and potentially dangerous. 
It’s true that the informality of canon 
formation probably did make it easier 
to exclude writers on the basis of race, 
gender, class, and sexual orientation, 
but Jackson is concerned for the most 
part with less categorical biases, and 
I’m not persuaded that her exposure 
of the gears, and of the grit that has 
sometimes compromised the gears, 
puts the myth entirely out of com- 
mission. Although she tries to iden- 
tify poets who deserve a higher place 
in literary history than they have re- 
ceived, she admits to misgivings 
about one of her candidates—Barry 
Cornwall—and compares the work of 
another—Robert Bloomfield—to the 
text of greeting cards. She seems most 
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enthusiastic about rehabilitating 
Leigh Hunt, a mentor of Keats’s, but 
much of her praise is for Hunt’s per 
sonality; her description of his poetic 
language is brief and general. It turns 
out to be difficult to alter the canon. 
Jackson explains that those who are 
passed over by literary history are at a 
disadvantage because “their more suc- 
cessful counterparts were used to es- 
tablish standards” according to which 
we now make literary judgments—an 
explanation that uncannily resembles 
Wordsworth’s claim that a great writ- 
er creates the taste by which he is to 
be enjoyed. Through its resistance to 
being dislodged, the criterion of liter- 
ary merit seems to offer some proof of 
its existence. 

Moreover, if Jackson were to 
prove one of her claimants worthy, 
she wouldn’t thereby overthrow the 
canon. She would refine it. The can- 
on has long been understood to be 
an imperfect and continuous ap- 
proximation. Jackson quotes a warn- 
ing that William Godwin issued in 
1797: “The most which a successful 
author can pretend to, is to deliver 
up his works as a subject for eternal 
contention.” Instability is part of the 
myth’s appeal, solacing authors who 
feel underappreciated—who hope 
that the judgment of posterity in, 
say, 2015 might be revised come 
2050. The canon is a mystical sum, 
which can never be tallied; its only 

true index is written in 

living and fallible hearts. 
lL: myth of unknowability is be- 
ing replaced today by an illusion of 
certainty. As I write this sentence, the 
Amazon sales rank of John Keats’s Se- 
lected Letters is 796,426, and the new 
Oxford Authors edition of William 
Wordsworth’s poetry and prose has a 
rank of 2,337,250. It’s hard to look 
away from such numbers, which are 
objective even when the data that 
they summarize is incomplete and the 
formula that generates them has been 
kept secret. Numbers are easier to 
compare than opinions, which may be 
why opinions now are so often accom- 
panied by a rating of one to five stars. 

What happens to the canon in 
such a world? Maybe it lapses into 
no more than a list of books with 
high network externalities—books 
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that others in your peer group are 
reading and that it will benefit you 
to read, too, because they are more 
likely to come up in conversation 
and serve as opportunities for you to 
show off and forge connections. Or 
maybe the canon becomes what an 
algorithm guesses you might like, 
through a Bayesian analysis of pref- 
erences that you and others have al- 
ready registered. Let the computer 
run its algorithm, and you will, by 
some lights, be getting rid of literary 
criticism’s last few sticks of Bieder- 
meier furniture. The preferences 
that the algorithm taps into are the 
result of human judgments about lit- 
erary value, and the algorithm no 
doubt draws on more of them, more 
systematically, than any member of 
my fading freemasonry was ever 
likely to have been able to. So why 
does the algorithm leave me uneasy? 
The Internet companies that man- 
age these recommendation lists are 
free to sell spots on them to the 
highest bidder, but leave that aside 
as an obvious corruption, which 
could in theory be remedied. What 
bothers me, I think, is that with an 
algorithm, humans are cut out of 
the loop by computer processing of 
their own earlier judgments—like 
voters in California preempted by 
election predictions based on votes 
cast on the East Coast, except in 
this case, the voters have somehow 
been preempted by themselves. Liv- 
ing memory has the power to shape 
and to create, but artificial memory 
only repeats what it was told. 
“Where wisdom once was, quanti- 
fication will now be,” Leon Wiesel- 
tier, formerly of The New Republic, 
now a contributing editor at The At- 
lantic, wrote in a recent lament. And 
get off my lawn, someone on the In- 
ternet inevitably jeers whenever 
quantification is questioned. There’s 
something democratic about num- 
bers, after all. Resistance to them, in 
the field of literary judgment, implies 
a belief that appreciation by some 
readers is worth more than apprecia- 
tion by others. The sophisticated un- 
derstanding today is that “highbrow” 
is just another market segment. 
Whether a show gets renewed de- 
pends on its ratings and ad sales, not 
the caliber of its audience’s taste. 


Aren’t reviews on Amazon and rat- 
ings on Goodreads the voice of the 
people speaking? Wordsworth raised 
a similar question, rather defensively, 
at the end of his essay decrying popu- 
larity as a criterion of literature. It 
would be slander, he insisted, for any- 
one to claim that he didn’t respect 
the literary judgment of the people. 
He just didn’t happen to acquiesce in 
the judgments being made by the 
people at the time he was writing. 

I sympathize. It can still be hard 
for a writer to make such an acquies- 
cence. Here’s an excerpt from the 
first Amazon review I ever received: 


Crain is a prissy snob and NYT regu- 
lar who has written two books one of 
which is out of print. These volumes 
will find their place among the un- 
read and unremembered exercises in 
effete yuppie lifestyle decoration. ... 
Trash only of interest to sheltered 
Yale frat boys going through they’re 
[sic] mandatory Feminist/Homosexu- 
al postmodern semiotics discourse 
potty training. 


Hume and Johnson were right 
about judgment maturing with 
time, at any rate. The review stung 
when I first read it, thirteen years 
ago, but these days I’m strangely 
fond of it. 

However politically awkward it 
may be to say so, of course the appre- 
ciation of some readers is worth more 
than that of others. It’s because 
numbers are democratic that they 
are usually accurate about existing 
popular preferences and usually 
wrong about the ultimate value of 
literary works. The opinions on the 
Internet today are a modern form of 
those that circulated, informally and 
rather more chaotically, in my imagi- 
nary freemasonry. Indeed, the liter- 
ary judgments that appear on the 
blog of an avid reader, say, or as a 
contribution to an online literary re- 
view that is developing a coherent 
sensibility, such as Public Books, the 
Los Angeles Review of Books, or Open 
Letters Monthly, strike me as the old 
myth’s forlorn hope in a new realm. 
It’s when online companies solicit 
and host opinions so as to be able 
easily to quantify and aggregate 
them that the damage happens. 


Hume suggested the nature of the 
damage in “Of the Standard of Taste.” 
Numbers and counting may belong to 
the province of reason, but Hume ar 
gued that reason is of limited use in 
judging literature. It’s impossible, he 
believed, to deduce the laws of good 
writing, for one thing. Reason might 
at first appear capable of producing a 
few generalizations, but “when critics 
come to particulars,” he warned, “this 
seeming unanimity vanishes.” All rea- 
son can do is deduce the qualities 
of a good critic—a delicate palate, 
practice, a faculty for making compar 
isons, freedom from prejudice, and 
good sense—and then conduct an 
empirical debate about which critics 
possess those qualities. He believed, in 
short, that literature knows itself only 
through critics, and that the critics 
have to be evaluated. I would argue 
that only a community can conduct 
such an evaluation, and that the most 
common vehicle for such evaluation 

is, or at least used to be, the 


B book review. 
ook reviews are usually 


thought of as evaluations of books, 
not of the people who write them, 
but the judgments involved in a re- 
view are in fact taking place on sev- 
eral planes and along several angles. 
It’s impossible for a critic to judge a 
book unless she holds it to a stan- 
dard, which may take the form of a 
rule, such as “Language should be no 
fussier than what’s needed to convey 
its message,” or of a personal touch- 
stone, such as Sybille Bedford’s A 
Legacy. But where does the authority 
for the standard come from? Another 
reviewer might choose a different 
rule, such as “Language should daz- 
zle,” or a different touchstone, such 
as James Joyce’s Ulysses. A further 
challenge is that literature changes, 
and the standards for judging it must 
therefore also change. I believe that 
the critic appeals for her authority to 
the community that she shares with 
her readers—a community that in 
the days of print was largely consti- 
tuted by the writers for and readers 
of a particular periodical—and that 
the community chooses its standards 
through conversation. 

The conversation is asymmetric: 
the critic proposes, and the reader— 


often through his representative, the 
critic’s editor—disposes. In every re- 
view, a critic is proposing both a judg- 
ment of a work of literature and, 
sometimes explicitly, a standard for 
judgment. In every review, a critic as- 
serts, at least tacitly, what she believes 
literature to be. Her definition may be 
a little different from the one she pro- 
posed last week, and it may be a little 
different from one proposed by an- 
other reviewer at the same publica- 
tion, but there will usually be a fami- 
ly resemblance. The critic is not free 
to redefine literature at whim. Read- 
ers would exit the community if the 
critic's understanding were to drift so 
far from theirs that her reviews no lon- 
ger helped to identify what they sought 
in literature. In the old days, it was the 
responsibility of editors to forestall the 
exit of readers by dropping such critics. 
But a critic who flunked out of one 
community of readers might be wel- 
comed by another, because every 
publication had different standards 
of judgment. The New Republic 
might be willing to pan a book cele- 
brated in The New York Times Book 
Review; in the old days, it often did. 
The Internet has damaged the co- 
herence of this system in a number of 
ways. By undermining the profitabili- 
ty of newspapers, the Internet de- 
stroyed most local book-reviewing 
communities in America. But the 
more general problem now is that lit- 
erary judgment is usually severed from 
the context that gave rise to it. On- 
line, the community who reads a re- 
view often has no borders. Many 
readers arrive at online reviews by 
way of Twitter or Facebook, not be- 
cause they devotedly visit a home- 
page, and they aren't likely to reflect 
on their loyalty to the publisher of the 
review. They aren't, in most cases, 
subscribers. No one ever canceled his 
connection to the Internet because 
he read something on it that he dis- 
agreed with. It is one thing to con- 
duct a tacit conversation about liter- 
ary standards with tens or even 
hundreds of thousands of subscribers, 
and it is another to conduct such a 
conversation with all speakers of the 
English language with an Internet 
connection. There is no longer any 
exit. No reader can get out, and no 
critic can be kicked out. You may feel 


that Amazon reviews are so unreli- 
able that you'd rather not read them, 
and you are free to declare that you'll 
never read one again. Good luck with 
that. A particular customer review 
may strike you as so mean-spirited 
and off topic that you think Amazon 
should take it down. Good luck with 
that too. 

Most reviews today, cut off from 
the communities that once fostered 
and disciplined them, have no author 
ity. “All sentiment is right,” Hume 
wrote, “because sentiment has a refer- 
ence to nothing beyond itself.” A 
market can be driven by sentiments 
alone, and a marketplace can be ex- 
ploited with great efficiency by those 
who are able to count sentiments and 
analyze them. But literature was sup- 
posed to be able to do more than ful- 
fill wishes and confirm preferences. 

Literature will survive if readers 
declare war on counting, if they insist 
that literature is defined by the judg- 
ment of the ideal critic and not the 
average one, and if they are able to 
build new communities of critics and 
readers with borders that are porous 
and expansive but nonetheless mean- 
ingful. “For this week past,” Keats 
wrote to Fanny Brawne, on July 4, 
1820, “I have been employed in 
marking the most beautiful passages 
in Spenser, intending it for you, and 
comforting myself in being somehow 
occupied to give you however small a 
pleasure.” The communion imagined 
by Keats here is on a continuum with 
those he imagined in his other letters 
to Brawne or to his brother, but in 
this case no mysticism is required. As 
soon as Keats was healthy enough, he 
would be able to visit Brawne and 
share with her the Spenser verses 
that he had marked. But I wonder if 
the sharing, when it took place, 
would have been able to bring him as 
much pleasure as his imagination of 
the sharing had. Or to put it another 
way, I wonder if what he would have 
most enjoyed, in the act of sharing, 
was his imagination of Brawne’s 
pleasure—which, even if she were sit- 
ting beside him, would have been in- 
visible to him—and his imagined 
perception that it brought their souls 
together. The deepest literary plea- 
sures, even when they involve others, 
are a little dreamy and lonely. a 
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NEW BOOKS 
By Christine Smallwood 


n August 1965, Andy Warhol 

popped two Desoxyn and set out 

with his Philips tape recorder to 
capture a day in the life of Factory su- 
perstar Ondine. (The two had met a 
few years earlier, at an orgy, when the 
young actor, irritated that Warhol 
wasn't “involved” enough, arranged 
for him to be thrown out,of the pro- 
ceedings.) Ondine was hard to keep 
up with: Warhol made it through 
only twelve hours of clubs, cabs, and 
parties before giving up and going 
home. They didn’t get around to tap- 
ing another twelve hours until 1967, 
and the following year a group of 
women—Gerard Malanga’s secretary, 
Velvet Underground drummer Moe 
Tucker, and some high-school girls— 
completed the transcription. It was a 
600-page mess of typos, and, accord- 
ing to his biographer Victor Bockris, 
Warhol loved it so much that he read 
it six times. A, a Novel was published 


East Hampton, New York © Elliott Erwitt/Magnum Photos 





without correction. It testified to two 
realities: Ondine’s life and the erratum- 
ridden reproduction of it. 

A few months before Warhol first 
hit the record button, Linda Rosen- 
krantz had already begun to write by 
mechanical proxy. TALK (New York 
Review Books, $14.95, nybooks.com) is 
the novel she sifted from a summer va- 
cation in East Hampton. Unlike War 
hol, she believed in editing: she pared 
down around twenty-five voices to a 
cast of three and assembled their best 
lines, scrubbed of “ums” and-“uhs,” 
into something resembling a narrative 
arc. Rosenkrantz’s subsequent career 
included a memoir, a book about Hol- 
lywood, a history of the telegraph, 
and a syndicated column. (She also 
cofounded nameberry.com, a website 
whose mission is “to help you find the 
baby name you'll love for a lifetime.”) 
But she never published anything like 
Talk again. 


Talk is a documentary as well as a 
performance—all the characters 
knew that they were being taped. 
There’s Marsha (the name Rosen- 
krantz gives herself), a would-be 
writer with “a serious job” who re- 
cords and transcribes the conversa- 
tions; Emily, an acting student and 
blackout drunk; and Vincent, a gay 
painter and the love of Marsha’s life. 
All are about thirty years old. Key 
plot points include the preparation 
and consumption of salads, a fight 
between Vinnie and Marsha, and 
that one time somebody someone 
slept with walks by without saying 
hi. (Emily also goes to rehab, briefly, 
an event treated more or less on par 
with the salads.) Favored topics of 
conversation include feelings, LSD, 
parties, therapy, books, food, fathers, 
art, and sex. “It all comes down to 
the same old problem,” Marsha sighs, 
“being a woman alone.” A good man 
is so hard to find! There isn’t anyone 
on the beach whom they haven’t al- 
ready met. Even Marsha’s psychoana- 
lyst, also summering in the Hamp- 
tons, admits as much. 

Billed paradoxically as “a novel in 
transcript form,” the faux-naif exper 
iment of Talk is at once audacious 
and lazy, much like its characters. 
Reality-fetishizing contemporary fic- 
tion self-consciously leverages the 
history of the novel, but Talk wholly 
forgoes description, interior mono- 
logue, and free indirect discourse. Its 
gambit has more to do with concep- 
tual art, and with group psychology, 
than with fiction. Even its interest in 
language is only incidental—the 
pleasure of hearing oneself speak, 
and spoken of. Our trio relishes a 
sweat-lodge intimacy built on pop- 
ping one another’s psychic zits. At 
the end of the summer, Emily wants 
to know whether she is closer to 
Marsha than Vinnie is. Marsha 
punts, then swerves. “But in the end, 
do I really give a shit about either of 
you?” she asks. “Do I give a shit 
about anything? I don’t think I do.” 
Emily doesn’t take it personally. She 
knows how to play therapist. “I think 
it’s very healthy that you’re worried 
about this,” she says. 
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The girls like games, especially name 
games. In one, they have to guess the 
identity of a person they know: 


EMILY: Here’s a good question for you 
to ask—would this person take 
tranquilizers or pep-ups? 

MARSHA: No, that’s not allowed—you 
have to ask what kind of tranquiliz- 


er he would be. What kind? 


EMILY: Bufferin. 


MARSHA: If this person were an object 
like to make love on, what would it 
be? 

EMILY: Very good question—okay, gy- 
necologist’s table. 

MARSHA: | hate this person. 


In another game, they choose, 
rapid-fire, whom they would rather 
sleep with: Jack Ruby or Lee Oswald? 
Hoagy Carmichael or Stokely Car- 
michael? Jonas Mekas or Gregory 
Markopoulos? Jules or Jim? “The first 
night is the only time I do care about 
them,” Marsha says of her conquests, 
“because it’s anew name on my list.” 

Marsha starts worrying on the 
drive back to the city. All summer 
long she woke up at seven to “write a 
book,” but what did she miss while 
she was typing? What did she really 
do? “I’m beginning to think that ev- 
erything in my life happens offstage, 
it’s all reverberations and echoes and 
filters, and that’s exactly what my 
book is too,” she frets. It’s true, but so 
is what Vinnie says: 


I think all great art comes from peo- 
ple’s inabilities to do what they want 
to do.... You’re making something 
new and valid out of your own defect, 
which is what all great art does. Do 
you think the Beatles knew how to 
drive a car? 


he young are strange and new, 

but they’re not so hard to get 

to know. All you have to do 
is listen. It’s easy—so easy that | 
cannot imagine why Christy Wam- 
pole, a professor of French and the 
author of THE OTHER SERIOUS: 
ESSAYS FOR THE NEW AMERICAN 
GENERATION (Harper, $25.99, 
harpercollins.com), hasn’t tried it. In 
her disquisition on “The Great 
American Irony Binge,” she poses a 
riddle whose earnestness does noth- 
ing to mitigate its fatuity: 
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As a Gen-Xer, I wonder how it must 
be to grow up in this environment to- 
day. What does it feel like to be in 
high school, for example, where your 
life is constantly available for com- 
ment online? ... Can you ever say how 
you really feel, using your own name? 


Wampole doesn’t answer her question 
about what life is like for others, but 
she’s happy to share what it’s like for 
her. Some will chalk this up to the self- 
investigatory mandate of the essay, but 
Wampole’s speculative humblebrags 
smack of bad faith. “I shy intuitively 
away from all of today’s necessary pos- 
turing,” she writes, “knowing all the 
while that if I were in high school now, 
I'd probably just shut up and adapt.” 

The Other Serious escalates the war 
on irony that Wampole first launched in 
the opinion pages of the New York 
Times. She describes contemporary cul- 
ture as a contest between “The Bad 
Serious,” which covers everything from 
apocalyptic thinking to Internet trolls 
to mass shootings, and “irony,” which 
she traces from the ancient haze of the 
1990s (decade of her bétes noires Mys- 
tery Science Theater 3000 and Beavis and 
Butt-head) to the much-theorized hipster 
and his much-theorized mustache. (Cul- 
tural historians of the future will doubt- 
less be less flummoxed by turn-of-the- 
century facial coiffure than by our 
obsession with it.) Irony, for Wampole, 
is epitomized in online comments, 
which are clever, flippant, and mean. 
She does not dispute that “everything is 
relative” or that “what we believe in 
today will be annulled tomorrow,” but 
she insists that “there are scores of other 
ways to express or resist this state of af- 
fairs” without reducing “civilization” to 
“one big punch line.” She proposes a 
“nuanced management of the ironic 
binge, a recalibration of our sensors,” 
achievable by reading The Idiot, sitting 
by a creek, or spending time with chil- 
dren or the disabled. Ultimately she 
advocates for what she calls “The Other 
Serious,” a state of mind that is calm, 
attentive, moderate, and joyful. 

These are virtues, and they are 
worthy of a better spokesperson. 
Wampole condescends to the reader. 
She substitutes etymology for argu- 
ment. She celebrates nature as a pure 
antidote to the corruptions of society. 
She identifies plausible symptoms of 
this corruption—careerist undergrad- 


uates, a distracted populace, the clean 
lines of Apple computers, comedies of 
“awkwardness”—but her diagnoses 
are inadequate. She mistakes material 
conditions for collective failures of 
character. “I know so many people 
who listened to tons of new music in 
high school, who filled sketchbooks 
with drawings, who wrote little poems 
in private,” she writes. “As grown-ups, 
they’ve abandoned all that essential 
stuff to watch TV.... Do a favor for 
your future elderly self: make cool 
things you can dig out of a box and 
say, ‘I made this.’” 

I wonder: Why don't more people 
come home after eight or twelve 
hours of work—work that just might 
involve doing things that they con- 
sider meaningful—and unwind by 
writing poetry or making “cool 
things”? If this is serious, give me iro- 
ny, mustaches and all. 


misunderstanding. Sometime in 

1974 or 1975, Television bassist 
Richard Hell wrote PLEASE KILL ME on 
a T-shirt and gave it to his bandmate 
Richard Lloyd to wear when they 
played upstairs at Max’s Kansas City. 
“These fans gave me this really psy- 
chotic look,” Lloyd remembers in the 
oral history Please Kill Me. “They 
looked as deep into my eyes as they 
possibly could—and said, ‘Are you seri- 
ous?’ ... They were just looking at me, 
with that wild-eyed look, and I thought, 
I'm not wearing this shirt again.” 

If you were living below 14th Street 
in the mid-1970s, you had reasons to be 
on your guard. FORD TO CITY: DROP 
DEAD, said the papers, and for a while 
New York seemed like it might. The un- 
derground punk and no-wave scenes— 
which involved music, graffiti, writing, 
film, television, and fashion—were dai- 
ly challenges to a status quo of crime, 
corruption, and white flight. As the 
film scholar Joan Hawkins writes in the 
introduction to DOWNTOWN FILM 
AND TV CULTURE: 1975-2001 (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, $50, press.uchicago 
.edu), “the Downtown Art Scene was 
perhaps the last historical movement 
that believed deeply that one could 
make a political difference simply by 
intervening in society’s spectacle.” 

Hawkins’s anthology of scholarly 
essays covers the visual culture of no- 


| ronists since Socrates have courted 


wave film, punk cinema, the cinema 
of transgression, queer film, ACT UP, 
and public-access television shows. 
The book has chapters on Beth B, 
Spalding Gray, Todd Haynes, and 
Nick Zedd. There are readings of 
Amos Poe’s nouvelle vague—inspired 
Unmade Beds (1976), which stars Patti 
Astor and Debbie Harry’s legs; Poe 
and Ivan Kral’s quasi concert docu- 
mentary Blank Generation (1976); and 
Richard Kerns’s The Right Side of My 
Brain (1985), featuring a feral Lydia 
Lunch. Downtown media, diverse as 





it was, had a common sensibility: an 
intentional amateurism, a gritty anti- 
sentimentality, and a love of B movies, 
horror, punk, and camp. The long 
take, inherited from Warhol and An- 
tonioni, gave many of the scene’s films 
what Hawkins describes as “a certain 
sense of alienation and ennui.” Images 
were made with one eye on postmod- 
ern theory and the other on the street. 
While some directors aimed to shock 
the sheep out of complacency with 
rough montage and didacticism, the 
best work was oblique, even a little un- 
finished, such as Bette Gordon’s Vari- 
ety (1984). Written by Kathy Acker 
and including Nan Goldin in a small 
part, Variety is about a woman named 
Christine who takes a job selling 
tickets at a Times Square porn the- 
ater. Released during the feminist sex 
wars of the 1980s, the film is not re- 
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ducible to a “pro-sex” or “anti-porn’ 
position. Christine’s problem is this: 
that she is a woman, and the world 
was made for men. 

In 1972, FCC rules mandated non- 
commercial access to the airwaves, and 
over the next two decades artists re- 
sponded with programs about femi- 
nism, crime, grant funding, and AIDS. 
Kiki Smith and Ellen Cooper made 
Cave Girls. Jaime Davidovich was be- 
hind The Live! Show. Liza Bear’s Com- 
munications Update featured investiga- 
tive reporting, science programming, 
and artist interviews. Paper Tiger TV 
analyzed corporate media. (One of its 
segments featured Donna Haraway 
treading National Geographic.) Some- 
times stations aired tapes that were 
mailed in anonymously. Sometimes 
people just hung out. Glenn O’Brien’s 
TV Party (1978-82), was an hourlong 
hang to end all hangs where Chris 
Stein, Debbie Harry, Fab 5 Freddy, 
Jean-Michel Basquiat, and whoever else 
was around played music, told jokes, 
smoked weed, and broadcast the scene. 

At the time, many of the artists 
who made television shows did not 
own televisions, so the Kitchen, an ex- 
perimental performance space, held bi- 
monthly screenings of cable-access 
shows. Today some of the films and 
programs are available digitally, but 
not all of them. Despite downtown’s 
aversion to hierarchy, a canon of sorts 
has emerged. Like all canons, it’s built 
on exclusion; we know certain names 
only because other names have been 
erased, or misplaced. 

We do have one example of what 
the downtown scene thought worthy 
of canonizing: Anthology Film Ar- 
chives’ Essential Cinema Repertory, a 
list of 330 “sublime achievements” 
selected by Jonas Mekas and four oth- 
ers. The idea had been to continually 
revise the repertory, but it hasn’t been 
updated since 1974. Of course, even 
Essential Cinema doesn’t tell us what 
it was like to see Zorns Lemma or Sun- 
rise or The Triumph of the Will in the 
1970s—it only gives us a chance to 
know what it’s like to see them today. 
The very notion of downtown—like 
“the Sixties” or “the Nineties” or the 
twenty-first-century “Teens’—is per- 
petually under construction. We have 
the tapes, but they sound different 
every time we play them. a 
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“One helluva team of 
writers has produced a 
book you'll be dipping 
into for years.” 

—Jim Bouton, author of Ball Four 
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NEW TELEVISION 


By Daniel Mendelsohn 


the six-part BBC adaptation of 
Hilary Mantel’s best-selling novels 
of high-stakes intrigue at the court of 
Henry VII]—the camera lingers on the 
terrified face of a man who has just 
achieved total political triumph. The 
man is Thomas Cromwell, Henry’s 
chief minister, a blacksmith’s 
son whose improbable rise 
to power has just been 
capped by the latest of his 
machinations on behalf of 
his monarch: the execution 
of Anne Boleyn, Henry’s 
second queen, on trumped- 
up charges of adultery and 
treason. (Her real crime, as 
everyone knew, was her fail- * 
ure to provide a male heir.) 
Never mind that Cromwell 
had engineered the mar 
riage to Anne in the first 
place. The perfect under 
ling, he smoothly bends his 
ethics to his master’s whims. 
Fresh from Anne’s execu- 
tion, Cromwell seems to 
float (the scene is shot in 
dreamlike slow motion) 
down the length of a mag- 
nificent gallery in the palace 
toward a beaming Henry, 
who awaits him with arms 
outstretched in jubilation. 
As the king enfolds his min- 
ister in a bear hug, we see 
Henry’s exultant expression; 
he’s got what he wanted at 
last. Then the camera 
sneaks behind Henry’s back to give us 
a glimpse of Cromwell’s face, the low- 
er half of which is pointedly obscured 
by the king’s massive arm: the minister 
is being literally as well as metaphori- 
cally smothered by the autocrat. The 
percussion-heavy music builds to a cli- 
max, and we see Cromwell’s green eyes 
staring horrified into space—into the 
future. At this moment we realize what 
he has just realized: from the heights of 
success, the only direction he can go is 
down. As, indeed, was the case. With- 


[: the final seconds of Wolf Hall— 
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in a few years it was Cromwell’s own 
head that rolled, after an attempt to 
orchestrate yet another marriage for 
Henry fell apart. 

It was hard not to think of the perils 
of political success, and of the pleasures 
of political drama, as the recent televi- 
sion season came to an end—and the 





frenetic jockeying for the 2016 elec- 
tion began. Two of the great successes 
on TV this year have been shows 
about American presidential politics; 
in each, an underdog rises to power as 
relentlessly—and Pyrrhically—as 
Cromwell did. One is a drama: HOUSE 
OF CARDS (Netflix), about the 
revenge-fueled ascent of Frank Under- 
wood, a Machiavellian congressman 
from the South, whose good-old-boy 
affability conceals a heart of ice. (The 
show’s first episode opens with him 


killing a neighbor’s dog with his bare 
hands: that’s how cold he is. When he 
pushes a pesky journalist in front of an 
oncoming subway train in the next 
season, you don’t even blink.) At the 
beginning of the first season, Under 
wood is passed over for a cabinet posi- 
tion he covets by the president he 
helped get elected—a betrayal that 
inspires him to concoct a vengeance of 
fantastic complexity. Among other 
things, he finesses a gubernatorial elec- 
tion to force the vice president to re- 
sign, allowing Underwood to replace 
him, and subsequently creates a scandal 
that causes the president to 
leave office. By the third sea- 
son, which was released in 
February, Underwood has 
lied, cheated, cajoled, and 
murdered his way into the 

Oval Office. 
If House of Cards holds up 
a cynical, only slightly dis- 
torted mirror to the ugly con- 
niving that makes power pos- 
sible, the other big hit about 
a presidential aspirant, the 
sourly comic VEEP (HBO), 
satirizes the way in which in- 

a eptitude often seems to be 

rewarded in politics. Like 
Frank Underwood, Veep’s Se- 
lina Meyer is an underling 
who finds herself in the 
White House at the begin- 
o ning of the new season (the 
show’s fourth, which ended 
in June). This being a come- 
dy, Selina’s means of ascent 
are more or less the opposite 
of Frank’s: after three seasons 
of bumbling, babbling, and 
wisecracking herself into to- 
tal irrelevance, she becomes 
president by pure accident, 
after her predecessor unex- 
pectedly resigns. Thus far, she shows no 
sign that she'll acquire any more gravi- 
tas as president than she had as veep. 
“Maybe we can put Afghanistan on 
eBay,” she tells her aides in the season’s 
first episode. 

As different as these series are, their 
protagonists have both come to face 
what you might call the Cromwell 
problem: what happens when you fi- 
nally get the power you've coveted for 
so long? Even more interestingly, the 
series are now facing that problem 
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themselves. When the engine of your 
drama has been a character’s scheming 
for power, what happens when he or 
she finally gets it? 


he drama of the manipulative 

subordinate has been satisfying 

audiences since the beginnings 
of Western theater—to be precise, 
since the spring day in 458 B.c. when 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia premiered in Ath- 
ens. Like House of Cards, each play of 
the trilogy traces the course of an elab- 
orately plotted revenge by someone 
who has been slighted or relegated to 
the political and social margins— 
someone who, during the course of the 
drama, seizes power and then uses it to 
punish personal and political enemies. 
(Horribly.) As the first play begins, 
Clytemnestra, the queen of Argos, 
still outraged that her husband, 
Agamemnon, sacrificed their daughter 
at the start of the Trojan War, has 
been waiting ten years for the fighting 
to end so that she can kill him at the 
very moment of his triumphal return. 
This she does, and that revenge plot 
sets in motion another. In the second 
play, the couple’s son, Orestes— 
rightfully the king but long since rus- 
ticated by the shrewd Clytemnestra— 
infiltrates the palace incognito and 
slays his wayward mother and the lover 
with whom she usurped the throne. 
That murder, in turn, invites a vengeful 
pursuit in the third play by the super- 
natural Furies, who drive the boy-killer 
to madness. The plot of each drama 
takes the form of a literal plot—to mur 
der, to punish, to avenge—on the part 
of an outsider who by the end of the 
play finds him- or herself the powerful 
person now being plotted against. 

The appeal of this narrative is 
hardly restricted to the theater: the 
entire second half of Homer’s Odys- 
sey is little more than an elaborate 
revenge plot enacted by someone 
who, reduced to powerlessness by cir- 
cumstance, slowly, violently works 
his way back into power. But the sto- 
ry line has proved particularly irre- 
sistible to dramatists. 

In part, the popularity of tales 
about the ruthless (or, in comedy, 
hapless) acquisition of power has to 
do with our experience as citizens: 
these narratives reflect what we 
know, or at least suspect, to be the 


distasteful and often illicit realities of 
politics and power. But there is, too, 
a deeper, psychological element. It’s 
surely significant that many of the 
characters who have consistently 
seized the cultural imagination— 
and, whether we like to admit it or 
not, our sympathy—are twisted, 
wounded schemers: Clytemnestra 
and Richard III, lago and Frank Un- 
derwood, all of whom share the 
same psychological DNA. (Andrew 
Davies, who wrote the 1990 BBC 
series on which House of Cards is 
based, acknowledged that he mod- 
eled the main character on Shake- 
speare’s Richard.) 

It’s not hard to see why. Because 
we've all felt slighted in one way or 
another, because we’ve all had aspi- 
rations to rise to the top, these char- 
acters, with their outlandish bids for 
control, appeal to us far more than 
do the smug leaders, the complacent 
husbands, and the clueless consorts 
whom they ultimately topple. (It’s no 
accident that in both House of Cards 
and Veep, the presidents replaced by 
the protagonists are bland ciphers: 
nobody identifies with them.) There’s 
a point in Richard III when the neph- 
ew of the hunchbacked king—one of 
the “little princes” who are later 
murdered at Richard’s command— 
slyly mocks his uncle’s deformity. 
“You should bear me on your shoul- 
ders,” the boy smirks, knowing full 
well that those shoulders can’t carry 
anyone. Who in the audience, put in 
mind by that taunt of some past in- 
jury, some half-forgotten teasing, 
doesn’t know what it feels like to 
want to strike back? 

The striking back is the engine of 
the dramatic fun. Just as our identifica- 
tion with the conspirator’s wounds 
provides a complicated pleasure, so, 
too, does the chillingly methodical 
vendetta, elaborated from scene to 
scene, provide a darker satisfaction— 
replicating, in the safe space of fiction, 
the inventive fantasies of vengeance in 
which most of us have occasionally in- 
dulged. The more elaborate the ruse, 
the better: hence the pleasure of Un- 
derwood’s ascent, which plays out on 
the dramatic equivalent of a three- 
dimensional chessboard. A memorable 
conceit of Rowland V. Lee’s Tower of 
London (1939), which was partly in- 


spired by Richard III, gave arresting if 
rather campy visual life to this brand 
of revenge. Lee’s Richard has a set of 
little dolls that he keeps in a secret 
cabinet in his chambers: each repre- 
sents a relative or rival who stands be- 
tween him and the throne. As the 
drama unfolds and he dispatches this 
or that sibling or nephew—by drown- 
ing them in barrels of wine, by more 
overtly violent means—he plucks a 
doll from the cabinet and tosses it into 
the fire. 

The formula works just as well for 
comedy. Ten years after Tower of Lon- 
don, Ealing Studios took what was es- 
sentially the same plot and turned it 
into brilliant farce. In Kind Hearts and 
Coronets, the dispossessed scion of an 
aristocratic family inventively elimi- 
nates every relative who stands be- 
tween him and the dukedom he seeks. 
(All of his rivals, from suffragettes to 
big-game hunters, are played with glee- 
ful relish by Alec Guinness.) 

That the conniving outsider is so 
central to tragedy and comedy alike 
should come as no surprise. For Aris- 
totle, in the Poetics, intrigue and the- 
ater were connected at the genetic 
level. In that treatise, the philosopher 
identified plot as the most important 
element of a good drama; and a plot, 
he went on, consists of two comple- 
mentary trajectories. First, there must 
be a “complication’—the Greek word 
is désis, which means a “binding” or 
“tying up in a knot.” Then there has to 
be a “resolution,” or lysis—a “loosen- 
ing” or “untying.” (The concept per- 
sists in our term “denouement,” which 
literally means “unknotting.”) Hence 
drama isn’t really drama without 
scheming—without the ornery, com- 
plicating subterfuge at which resentful 
second bananas are so naturally adept. 


his is why I worried about Veep 

and House of Cards when their 

most recent seasons began. Now 

that the mechanism that drove the 

shows—the striving by the main char- 

acters to raise themselves above what 

the foulmouthed Selina Meyer bitterly 

refers to as the “shitty experience” of 

being outside the circle of power—has 
achieved its end, where could they go? 

I suspect that Veep has a better 

chance of enduring. True, Selina Mey- 

er’s will to power and contempt for 
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other people are as absolute as Un- 
derwood’s; the viciousness with 
which she denigrates her most devot- 
ed aide during an argument in Sea- 
son 4 makes you forget, momentarily, 
that you are watching a comedy. 
(“What do you think you are?” she 
sneers. “You are unimportant, okay?... 
You are a middle-aged man who sani- 
tizes my tweezers.”) And yet the in- 
competence of the people who sur- 
round her—in the latest season, her 
aides provide her with the wrong 
draft of her first big speech to Con- 
gress, and she finds herself staring at 
a teleprompter that says FUTURE 
WHATEVER—acts as a kind of struc- 
tural guarantee that this show will go 
on. Humiliation, it’s worth remem- 
bering, is at the root of comedy: all 
the bungling keeps Selina humble— 
always striving, always struggling, no 
matter that she now, ostensibly, has 
total power and authority. And the 
striving, as Aristotle understood, is 
what moves drama forward. 

But what of House of Cards? I’ve 
been a fan since the show began: for 
me, as (I suspect) for millions of oth- 
ers, there’s a kind of relief in watch- 
ing a political drama that mirrors 
the tawdriness of real-life politics 
even as it provides a Day-Glo escape 
from them. It’s been hard, though, 
not to notice a note of everything- 
but-the-kitchen-sink desperation 
creeping in to the plotting this past 
season. The story lines have yo-yoed 
from diplomatic crises to the presi- 
dent’s flirtation with a handsome 
young writer, from grandstanding 
Russian autocrats to jailhouse sui- 
cides by gay-rights advocates. But 
where’s it going? Surveying this er- 
ratic landscape, it occurs to you to 
wonder whether, now that the deli- 
ciously nasty arc of Frank’s ascent is 
complete, the show you’re watching 
isn’t becoming just a meaner version 
of The West Wing. 

Or worse. In the final scene of 
Season 3, the greatest crisis facing 
President Underwood is that his 
steely wife may be leaving him. Was 
this, in the end, what all the con- 
niving was for—to end up in a 
prime-time soap? Not for the first 
time in history, politics, or show 
business, the greatest danger of all 
may be success. = 
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The dismal science of human optimization 


By Kristin Dombek 





Discussed in this essay: 


The Happiness Industry: How the Government and Big Business Sold Us Well- 
Being, by William Davies. Verso. 320 pages. $26.95. versobooks.com. 
24 Hours of Happy, directed by We Are from L.A. Iconoclast Interactive. 1,440 


minutes. 


t 9:04 a.m. in the video for Phar 

rell Williams’s neo-Motown hit 

“Happy,” a smiling gray-haired 
woman in glasses and a flowing flowered 
dress dances in the parking garage of a 
Los Angeles skyscraper. Her delight is 
palpable. With a scarf loosely tied 
around her neck and a purse on her 
shoulder, she shimmies and claps, 
windshield-wipers flat palms back and 
forth in front of her, points to the sky, 
and nods when she sings along that 
“happiness is the truth.” More than 400 
southern Californians each got four 
minutes to perform their happiness in 
the twenty-fourhourlong video, danc- 
ing toward a retreating Steadicam down 
Hollywood Boulevard, through Echo 
Park and Silver Lake, in Runyon Can- 
yon and in a riverbed, at LAX and 
Union Station. Some wear the flat, sac- 
charine smiles of television dance-show 
contestants, but others, like the woman 
in the flowered dress, shine with what 
looks like real joy. When her turn is 
over, the song begins again, and the next 
dancer enters the tunnel of the camera’s 
view. It’s as though “Singin’ in the Rain” 
were the entire movie and the movie 
lasted an entire day. 

Ours is a time of happiness—or at 
least of happiness studies, happiness 
summits, and chief happiness officers; 
a time when books like The Happiness 
Solution, The Happiness Project, Happi- 
ness Now!, and 10% Happier translate 
scientific work on “subjective well- 
being” into personal best practices; a 
time when it is widely believed that 
keeping a gratitude journal or dancing 
down a street can spread pleasure like 
a virus. 24 Hours of Happy, Williams’s 
Kristin Dombek writes an advice column 


for n+l. She is at work on a book about 
narcissism. 


remarkable piece of durational pop art, 
would seem to be a case in point: near- 
ly 2,000 tribute videos have been made 
around the world, from Iran and the 
Philippines to Ukraine and the Gaza 
Strip. This March, to mark the United 
Nations’ International Day of Happi- 
ness, Williams was invited to light the 
top of the Empire State Building the 
bright yellow of smiley faces and ad- 
dress children in the General Assembly 
hall on the importance of “a happy 
planet.” Elsewhere, “haptivists” stood 
on street corners holding signs that 
read EVERYTHING IS AWESOME, ESPE- 
CIALLY YOU and YOUR HAPPINESS IS PART 
OF SOMETHING BIGGER. The U.N’s pub- 
licity materials linked such efforts to 
sustainable development, the eradica- 
tion of the wealth gap, and the battle 
against climate change. 

I didn’t contribute to the more 
than a hundred million views that 
24 Hours of Happy received last year, 
and I was puzzled to hear about the 
Empire State Building lighting, but I 
am watching the video now, all 
twenty-four hours of it, as I write this. 
The video’s homepage is bright yel- 
low, too, a color that, researchers say, 
few claim as their favorite, which may 
be why McDonald’s uses it—to en- 
courage you to eat quickly and leave. 
The color also appears on the cover 
of The Happiness Industry by the soci- 
ologist William Davies, the latest 
book to resist the idea that we have 
reached some kind of happiness tip- 
ping point. Barbara Ehrenreich’s 
Bright-Sided, Micki McGee’s Self-Help, 
Inc., and Pascal Bruckner’s Perpetual 
Euphoria have all argued, plausibly 
enough, that our happiness-peddling 
authors, gurus, and life coaches keep 
us suspended in a state of permanent 
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anxiety. The enlightenment on offer, 
these naysayers argue, has a way of 
quickly running out, so that we are 
always coming back for more. 

Davies concurs with these critics, 
but he pushes the argument a step 
further. The Happiness Industry’s cen- 
tral concern is the quantification of 
happiness by policymakers and cor- 
porations, and their efforts to “en- 
tangle” happiness in “infrastructures 
of measurement, surveillance, and 
government.” The book opens at last 
year’s World Economic Forum in Da- 
vos, where happiness and its associ- 
ated metrics were the order of the 
day. Forum-goers were given gadgets 
that sent regular updates about their 
well-being to their smartphones, and 
they meditated with the French Bud- 
dhist monk Matthieu Ricard, whose 
brain scans in a University of Wis- 
consin lab have revealed off-the- 
charts positive feeling, leading him 
to become known as “the happiest 





man in the world.” The motivation 
for the focus on happiness, Davies 
says, was explicitly stated by several 
speakers: “24/7 working practices and 
always-on digital devices had made 
senior managers so stressed that they 
were now having to meditate to cope 
with the consequences.” Happiness 
strategies were also recruited to alle- 
viate the widely documented dissat- 
isfaction of workers, which, accord- 
ing to Gallup, is costing the United 
States as much as $550 billion per 
year. In Davies’s view, the language 
of good feeling and scientific 
utopianism are a cover for an older, 
more insidious goal: “a single index 
of human optimization” that would 
reduce all human experience to 
qualities that can be diagnosed, 
tracked, graphed, and, ultimately, 
controlled. The methods may be 
new, Davies argues, but this is what 
the architects of free-market capital- 
ism have wanted all along. 


Stills from 24 Hours of Happy. Courtesy Iconoclast Interactive 


avies has set himself a difficult 

but important task: he wants us 

to think not only about what 
we're measuring but also about the 
methods themselves—what it means for 
British Airways to try out a “happiness 
blanket” that turns blue when passen- 
gers are relaxed; for Facebook to experi- 
ment with making its users happier by 
changing their news feed; for an arts 
festival to use surveillance cameras to 
count the smiles of attendees. He traces 
these contemporary efforts back to the 
late eighteenth century, when Jeremy 
Bentham argued that “the business of 
government is to promote the happiness 
of society, by punishing and rewarding.” 
This central principle of utilitarianism, 
though, meant happiness had to be mea- 
sured, and Bentham hoped to surpass 
the hazy approximations of language 
and metaphysics. If humans were calcu- 
lating hedonists, as Bentham believed, 
then happiness could be measured 
through the price and pulse of the mar 
ket and the body. 

It would take two centuries of in- 
novations in psychology, economics, 
market research, neuroscience, and 
management theory to produce the 
necessary instruments, and Davies tells 
a vigorous history of surprising cross- 
currents among these fields. In 1879 in 
Leipzig, Wilhelm Wundt built the first 
experimental-psychology laboratory, 
seeking a way to study psychic states in 
the body. He made a tachistoscope, a 
device for watching subjects’ eyes to as- 
certain the speed of their attention. He 
measured blood pressure and heart rate, 
compared unconscious and conscious 
reaction times. His lab was visited by 
American psychologists interested in his 
methods, though they found him, Da- 
vies tells us, too “metaphysical”; he still 
asked his subjects what they thought. In 
turn, Wundt called the Americans 
“economists,” because they did not be- 
lieve in free will. Not only was Wundt’s 
lab copied in the United States but some 
of these visitors became our early adver 
tising theorists, using tachistoscopes to 
measure emotional reactions to adver 
tisements. Davies goes on to trace the 
influence of behavioralism on the 
American Psychiatric Association, of 
psychological methods on management 
theory, of Bentham’s assumptions on 
the birth of neoliberalism at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, of pharmaceutical 
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companies on the explosion of diagnos- 
tic categories in the DSM-III. 

Greater attention to our well-being 
on the part of corporations and policy- 
makers may sound like a positive step, 
but for Davies this quantification of the 
self serves a neoliberal agenda that 
“blames individuals for their own misery, 
and ignores the context that has con- 
tributed to it.” Tony Hsieh, the CEO of 
Zappo’s and author of Delivering Happi- 
ness, encouraged companies to lay off 
the 5 to 10 percent of employees who 
seem least interested in signing on to the 
“happiness project.” In Britain, where a 
national happiness index is already in 
place, the unemployed are required to 
attend positive-thinking sessions, which 
may involve a government contractor 
who yells at them, demanding that they 
“talk, breathe, eat, shit belief in yourself” 
Happiness thus becomes compulsory: to 
be counted as useful, we must act like 
the calculating hedonists we’re assumed 
to be, silencing self-reflection and ne- 
glecting metaphysical concerns. 

Of course, it isn’t only governments 
and corporations that want to measure 
our well-being; we do it to ourselves. In 
the name of health, we’ve begun to treat 
our brains as computers we can rewire 
for optimum happiness. While I was 
reading The Happiness Industry | down- 
loaded Happify, a positive-thinking app. 
Its home screen shows an image of a 
brain, whose regions are labeled with 
goals such as “Elevate Optimism,” “Re- 
pattern Stress,” “Fix Relationship Fric- 
tion.” When the downloadable “happi- 
ness pack” from the British NGO 
Action for Happiness—the nonprofit in 
charge of the U.N.’s happiness-outreach 
efforts—encourages you to “do some- 
thing kind for others,” the program ex- 
plains that “research shows that being 
kind to others increases our own levels 
of happiness as well as theirs.” Dwelling 
on what hurts in the world prompts your 
brain to feel more hurt, but you can train 
your neurons for happiness by lingering 
over positive experiences and letting 
negative thoughts pass by. Happify en- 
courages you to write negative thoughts 
on signs held up by tiny furry beings and 
then shoot at them with a slingshot, 
Angry Birds—style. The app’s website 
claims that 86 percent of “frequent users 
get happier in 2 months.” 

Meditating, imagining positive 
events, doing kind deeds and noticing 
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that you've done kind deeds, calculating 
your gratitude with your smartphone at 
the end of each day, delivering lami- 
nated letters to people who've influ- 
enced you: according to the new techni- 
cians of happiness, these things aren’t 
merely good to do for their own sakes; 
they're good because they change your 
brain in ways it feels satisfying to count. 
But the apps and the gurus insist that 
you must do them constantly. You must 
organize your day around positivity—to 
pray, as it were, without ceasing. 

Through such rituals of measure- 
ment, Davies says, we learn to treat 
happiness as a kind of personal capi- 
tal, a currency that allows us to per 
form as good employees and citizens. 
Thus the utilitarian project of using 
money and the body to measure hap- 
piness becomes a belief that “a quan- 
tity of happiness will yield a certain 
amount of money,” and that we must 
train our very bodies to produce that 
quantity. When we stop believing in 
the equivalence, we’re punished: 


It is only in a society that makes gener 
alized, personalized growth the ulti- 
mate virtue that a disorder of general- 
ized, personalized collapse will become 
inevitable. And so a culture which val- 
ues only optimism will produce pathol- 
ogies of pessimism; an economy built 
around competitiveness will turn de- 
featism into a disease. 


here is increasing evidence that 

we are, as Davies warns, recon- 

structing society “as a labora- 
tory.” The U.N’’s International Day of 
Happiness is part of an initiative that 
started in 2011, when the General As- 
sembly adopted resolution 65/309. The 
resolution argued that gross domestic 
product does not “reflect the happiness 
and well-being of a country.” It charged 
member states to follow the lead of 
Bhutan (the first country to employ a 
gross national happiness index, which 
calculates not only conventional stan- 
dards of living but psychological well- 
being, culture, community vitality, and 
environmental diversity) by accounting 
for the role of happiness in develop- 
ment, and to guide policy accordingly. 
That December, the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services con- 
vened a panel of experts to develop a 


national happiness index. In 2013, 


Santa Monica won a million-dollar 
grant from Bloomberg Philanthropies 
to develop a local well-being index, 
making it, according to the Bloomberg 
website, “the first city in the nation to 
measure well-being and formally embed 
it in policymaking.” Bloomberg plans 
to award 100 U.S. cities with grants to 
help them become “smart cities,” where 
a constant stream of data might influ- 
ence policy in real time. In cutting- 
edge architecture projects, like Hudson 
Yards in Manhattan, the buildings 
themselves will collect data on resi- 
dents’ “wellness and activities.” 
Joseph Stiglitz became an advocate 
of gross national happiness after the 
2008 financial crisis. “The crisis was 
very helpful because people realized the 
GDP wasn’t telling us anything about 
what was going on,” he told Time in 
2012. “The crisis has made us aware of 
how bad our metrics were even in eco- 
nomics, because U.S. GDP looked 
good, and then we realized it was all a 
phantasm.” But was the crash a product 
of too little happiness, too little positive 
thinking, or too much? In 2006, in the 
United States, you could get a “stated 
income” loan without offering any 
documentation of your income and 
debts. You could borrow $500,000 
even with a credit score of 500, though 
your loan would be called “subprime.” 
This era was, as Ehrenreich empha- 
sizes in Bright-Sided, the heyday of the 
positive-thinking self-help book The 
Secret, which told its millions of readers 
that imagining checks arriving in the 
mail or the ability to pay off your loans 
was all it took to bring the money you 
needed to your door. A New York Times 
article from 2007 quoted the script used 
by sales representatives at the biggest of 
the subprime mortgage lenders, Coun- 
trywide Financial Corporation, which 
was full of displays of empathy: “I want 
to be sure you are getting the best loan 
possible,” the representatives would say. 
At the same time, Jerry B. Jenkins 
and Tim LaHaye’s best-selling Left Be- 
hind books imagined a dystopia in 
which a secular religion of magical 
good feelings arose out of the U.N. 
complete with multicultural perfor- 
mances about global peace and har 
mony, staged to cover up an emerging 
world government that was using new 
technologies to surveil and control its 
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citizens. Jenkins and LaHaye’s conser- 
vative Christian eschatology is eerily 
close to Davies’s critique. The liberal 
rhetoric of universal good feeling is the 
language of the Antichrist, of evil itself, 
the books argued, because it is always 
a cover for anew mechanism of control. 

Is it too optimistic to hope that Da- 
vies’s argument turns out to be similarly 
paranoid? Isn’t it possible that the move- 
ment toward valuing empathy and 
global well-being, even if enabled by 
technologies that also allow surveil- 
lance, might fulfill an alternative poten- 
tial, one that sparks revolutionary forms 
of democratic collaboration? That even 
quantitative research might help? Yet 
Davies is correct to argue that fighting 
the control we think we must exert over 
our own bodies—by anxiously tracking 
our every move and state of mind—will 
require us to read the ideas behind the 
methodologies and metrics we love to 
fetishize. Before a recent debate with 
Davies, the economist Andrew Oswald 
argued in the Guardian that laypeople 
shouldn't be critical of happiness in- 
dexes unless they “know what a fixed- 
effects regression equation is, and how 
to read an fMRI scan, and ... truly un- 
derstand the strengths and weaknesses 
of the most recent articles on the topic 
in journals such as Science, The Ameri- 
can Economic Review,” and so on. As 
though there are people who know 
things, and people who are subjects of 
study, and Oswald wants the latter 
to keep quiet in the lab. 


e remember Bentham for his 
utilitarianism but also for 
his interest in legal reform, 


and especially for the Panopticon. In- 
spired by a workshop built by his broth- 
er, Samuel, the circular structure he 
imagined—never built but influential 
on institutional structures around the 
world—would place prisoners in single 
cells around the circumference of a 
watchtower, so that they might always 
be watched, or feel watched, or imagine 
themselves watched. Bentham may 
have sought to remove metaphysics and 
slippery words from the effort to deci- 
pher the good, but his structure had a 
certain magic to it: the genius of Ben- 
tham’s building was that the observed 
were always uncertain about whether 
they were being watched or not; a guard 
didn’t even need to be in the tower for 
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the mechanism to work. The building, 
the shape itself, created the fiction of an 
omniscient God, a kind of magical 
thinking—or magical anxiety—that 
caused the prisoners to regulate them- 
selves. Michel Foucault noted that the 
Panopticon created “in the inmate a 
state of conscious and permanent visi- 
bility that assures the automatic func- 
tioning of power.” It was the prototype 
of the social-psychology laboratory, a 
place in which the unseen scientist in 
the watchtower could study and track 
the behaviors of inmates and guards. 

A few days after I last logged on to 
Happify, the app began sending emails 
to remind me that its research shows 
that “people who visit Happify once 
every 2 to 3 days increase their happi- 
ness score up to three times more than 
those who come to the site less fre- 
quently.” I also received an automatic 
follow-up email from Action for Hap- 
piness, which ended, “We think you 
are awesome.” The sudden, blank lan- 
guage of unconditional appreciation 
felt like the “love-bombing” that works 
so well for cults. 

I've been trying to watch 24 Hours of 
Happy so that the times of day in the 
video correspond to the times of day 
when I’m writing this. The video has 
come to seem like a kind of companion 
in the solitude of writing, and I’ve de- 
veloped strong feelings toward it, of 
affection or attachment. (A Pitchfork 
reviewer who watched all twenty-four 
hours worried that he’d developed 
Stockholm syndrome under the influ- 
ence of the video.) The song repeats the 
word “happy” fifty-six times in four min- 
utes, which works out to 20,160 times in 
total. If you turn the sound off, the 
dancers start to look like puppets mov- 
ing to a rhythm that is just a little too 
fast for them. How strange performanc- 
es of happiness can be when they all 
look the same—the spinning, the hand 
waving, the hopping, the manic jump- 
ing. You start to wonder what the direc- 
tors told the actors about how to look 
happy. Keep moving. Never stop. The 
camera holds the performers relent- 
lessly centered as they dance. They 
never meet the dancers in the other 
four-minute segments; it’s only the song 
and the camera that connects them. 
They just keep coming toward you, al- 
ways toward you, and the camera keeps 
moving away. = 


SIXES AND SEVENS 


By Richard E. Maltby Jr. 


. (with acknowledgments to Zander of The Listener) 


al: clues to words of six and seven letters 


are grouped separately. Solvers must determine 
where each answer belongs in the diagram, us- 
ing answers to the numbered clues as a guide. 

Answers include eight proper nouns and 
three foreign words. Among the seven-letter 
words, (j) is uncommon. As always, mental re- 
punctuation of a clue is the key to its solution. 
The solution to last month’s puzzle appears on 
page 92. 


ACROSS 


DOWN 


So (S 


2, 
Ze 
LA 
26. 


PUZZLE 






PO 
“NJ 


Say, “Food, goodbye” (4) 

Divorced, split—that’s the general idea (5) 

Where to file sketch artists or briefs? (12) 

Opposed to a church prank, Holder in Los Angeles, left (12) 
Toymaker’s heart’s set on kayaks? Just the reverse! (5) 
Gets out of serious racing cars? (4) 


Relative to rein in, reordering members (2,2) 

Ragtag, not courtlier, minstrel (12) 

Not in a union context, ram a Ritalin capsule inside (12) 
Girl’s goal—to be supported by electrical 

engineering (5) 

Washes off not very sensible shoes (5) 

Caught in bazaar, ghostly word from a pirate (5) 

Land temperature I’ll wager (5) 

Store from which you can get one parrot (4) 


SIX-LETTER WORDS 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


Wind and wind online (2,4) 

Eccentric girl can’t finish it after Friday 
Cartoon kid fell down? No, up! 

Butch is bored by one, for the most part 
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Mystical group started reeling, was in the present 
Cell-phone app, like Angry Birds and The 
Disheartened 

A right to have refuse placed outside ten times over 
Straight, not attached hereto 

Star turns, wrong for some Arabs 

Rules out where t’ get de drinks? 

Acted badly with end of paragraph cut off 

Gambol, like in dry beds 


SEVEN-LETTER WORDS 


a) 


b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
g) 
h) 
i) 
i) 


Distributing $100 bills among needy characters, 
that’s a good quality 

Ordeals after editing puts more in a magazine 
Bearcat members turn out to be musical 

Crash dummies for midsizes 

Steady, unwavering pinch of the ears 

Busted in nest, mob makes a grave decision 
Bash in bone—get it together 

Given subtle distinctions, it’s new on “st” 
Better—hence, an improvement 
Mammal, bird, or reptile: Am I not ridiculously 
English 


sounds 


Contest Rules: Send completed diagram with name and address to “Sixes and Sevens,” Harper’s Magazine, 666 Broadway, New York, NY. 10012. 
If you already subscribe to Harper's, please include a copy of your latest mailing label. Entries must be received by July 10. The sender of the first correct 
solution opened at random will receive a one-year subscription to Harper's Magazine (limit one winner per household per year). The winner’s name 
will be printed in the September issue. The winner of the May puzzle, “Theme and Variations,” is Seth Rubenstein, Sacramento, Calif. 
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FINDINGS 


E.. every percentage point the foreclosure rate increased 
during the subprime-mortgage crisis, the average block in 
mixed black and white American neighborhoods gained 
9.6 black residents and lost 4.5 white residents. Black 
Americans die younger in areas with more Google search- 
es for “nigger.” Democrats would win more elections if 
black Americans died at the same rate as white Americans. 


Teachers presented with recurrent misbehavior by imagi- 


nary students will judge those students to be troublemak- 
ers if they are named DeShawn or Darnell but not Greg 
or Jake. White Americans with blue eyes are likelier than 
those with brown eyes to be alcoholics. The U.S. Flavor 
and Extract Manufacturers Association warned that food- 
safe flavorings may become unsafe when inhaled from e- 
cigarettes. Happiness creates a signature smell in human 
sweat that can induce happiness in those who smell it. Test 
subjects told to discuss their close relationships talk sexier 
when given 1.5 milligrams of MDMA per kilogram of body 
weight. Probiotics encourage the Dutch not to dwell on 
bad experiences. A forensic examiner published a report 
describing a suicide by eight gunshots to the head. The 
more mice think, the faster their brain tumors grow. Fid- 
geting improves learning in children with ADHD. The 
more autistic a human is, the more androgynous he or she 
appears. There is no such thing as pure autism. There is 
no such thing as pure dominance. 


Ree correlated activation of the dopaminergic 
system in the medial orbitofrontal and medial prefrontal 
cortices with the passionate stage of romantic love, acti- 
vation of the posterior cingulate cortex with the sense of 
having a body, activation of the insula with certainty 
about the truth of a nontestable proposition, and excep- 
tional activation of the presupplementary motor area and 
the midcingulate cortex with the extemporizing of Brit- 
ish comedians. Neuroscientists explained the psycho- 


logical underpinnings of suspense by studying responses 
to ET.A. Hoffmann’s “The Sandman” and Felix Men- 


delssohn’s “Venetian Boat Song.” Prominent composers 
in the nineteenth century died 2.2 years earlier if an- 
other major composer lived in the same city. The best 
way to get asong unstuck from your head is chewing gum. 
OCD may have first been reported in the ninth century, 
in Abu Zayd al-Balkhi’s Sustenance of the Body and Soul. 
Scientists urged further study of dance addiction. Ger 
man women accept virtually no direct invitations to 
casual sex from average-looking requesters on university 
campuses or in clubs, but when brought into laboratories 
and presented with photos of ten men who, they are told, 
want to have sex with them in a safe environment, con- 
sent to sex with an average of 2.73 average-looking puta- 
tive suitors, as compared with men’s consent rate of 3.57. 
Middle initials are overrepresented among lead authors 
of psychology articles. 


oe of extensive cannibalism, including such 
practices as marrow extraction and the fashioning of skulls 
into skullcaps, was discovered at Gough’s Cave in Ched- 
dar Gorge. Chins, which are unique to modern humans, 
are not useful. Low-back pain is more prevalent among 
people with chimpanzeelike spines. Female baboons 
whose bottoms swell the most during ovulation do not 
necessarily make the best mothers. Female Fongoli chim- 
panzees are likelier than males to use sharpened sticks to 
stab bush babies in their tree holes. Alpha-male Sebitoli 
chimpanzees assume responsibility for looking before they 
let their groups cross the road. A Dutch chimpanzee 
knocked a drone from the sky. A Chernobyl fox made 
itself a sandwich. A wild orphan wallaby died on the Isle 
of Man. Kansas dams are destroying the peppered chub. 
Flame retardants may cause hyperthyroidism in old Swed- 
ish house cats, and sharp, high-pitched sounds were 
confirmed to cause seizures in old house cats everywhere. 
There is no pattern to the undulation of the octopus’s 
arms. Pollen seeds clouds. The Sichuan bush warbler ex- 
ists. The Myanmar Jerdon’s babbler persists. B 


“Exit Eden No. 17” and “Exit Eden No. 14,” photographs by Doug Fogelson from the series Exit Eden. Courtesy the artist 
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